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CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


CIVILIAN MOBILIZATION IN FRANCE AND ITS 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 


1. INTRODUCTORY 


HOW was it that France was able at the outbreak of war to place her 
national economy on a war-time basis with such rapidity and efficiency 
in spite of the enormous drain on employment caused by the instantan- 
eous completion of mobilization for the fighting services of from 5 to 6 
million of her able-bodied male population? The reason is not to be 
found solely in the universal realization by the people of France that a 
supreme effort was necessary to defend their very existence. It is true 
that so drastic a system of labour regulation as that outlined below could 
only be imposed on a free people if they were convinced of its necessity 
and justice; but it was only possible to make the rapid and extensive 
adjustments required because the labour situation had been studied long 
in advance and the necessary skeleton legislation placed on the Statute 
Book. There was no need for improvisation. 

Preparations for the mobilization of labour in the event of war were 
made by the Legislature even before the Munich crisis. On July 11, 1938, 
an Act was passed relating to the general organization of the nation in 
time of war, and providing for the mobilization of civilian manpower 
and the material resources of the whole country. Under the provisions 
of this governing Act, supplemented in detail by important Decrees 
issued on Nov. 28 and by subsequent Decrees and Orders, every phase 
of employment and production is covered. 

As a result of the effort made, the index of industrial production and 
the value of exports in July 1939 were both over 20 per cent higher than 
in July 1938, and unemployment was steadily decreasing. Since the 
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outbreak of war, however, the whole of France’s economic effort has 
been dominated by the mobilization of more than 5 million men {o, 
the fighting services out of a total population of some 42 million, ang 
by the desperate need for the provision and regulation of a laboy 
supply sufficient to meet the requirements of the armed forces and of thy 
essential general economy. The legislation enforced to these ends ha 
entailed tremendous sacrifices on the part of the French civiliay 
population—sacrifices willingly accepted as the part they can play iy 
supporting the even greater task faced by their men under arms, who 
needs are paramount. M. Reynaud’s words, “We shall be victorioys 
but to conquer the enemy, we must conquer ourselves,” are symbolic 
of the spirit of the people of France. 


2. CiviL MOBILIZATION 


The fundamental principle underlying the Act of July 11, 1938, and 
the Decrees of Nov. 28, 1938, is the provision of manpower sufficient tp 
maintain production essential in time of war. The two main points as 
regards employment are as follows: first, the mobilization of civilians 
in order to provide essential staff for government and public authorities 
and services, and also for private services and establishments engaged 
in national defence; second, the general organization of civilian employ- 
ment to ensure that in war-time all available labour is utilized to the 
best advantage and with the greatest economy. 

Ministers are empowered, as circumstances may require, to obtain 
labour not only by the voluntary method based on the consent of the 
individual, but by the issue of a requisition order demanding the 
services of persons considered indispensable for the undertaking of 
work essential to the welfare of the nation. Such orders may be either 
for collective or individual requisition. The staff of any public autho- 
rity or service or undertaking, or of any private service or undertaking, 
considered essential, may be requisitioned collectively. All Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen or French citizens (including native populations in 
overseas French territory) on the staff of any public authority or service 
are required when mobilization orders are issued to remain at their 
posts or to take work to which they are assigned. Provided they are 
physically and mentally fit, even pensioners are liable for service for a 
period of 5 years from the date of superannuation. 

As regards individual employment any Frenchman or male French 
citizen of 18 years or over not called to the colours, or fully engaged in 
air raid precautions, may be requisitioned for permanent or temporary 
work, either full or part time. All persons requisitioned individually 
are placed in occupations suited to their skill and capacity. On the 
requisition order is indicated the nature of the service required, the 
date from which service is to commence and the probable duration; 
also whether the worker is required to work locally, or away from his 
home, in which case certain allowances are made. It follows that there 
can be no haphazard movement of labour from factory to factory or 
from one employment to another. Indeed, a decree of March 20, 1939,' 


' For these laws see Ministry of Labour Gazette, April 1939, p. 124, and Jndus- 
trial and Labour Information, April 24, 1939. 
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concerning undertakings working on national defence prohibits the 
recruitment by employers of workers already engaged on national 
defence work unless such workers are under notice of dismissal. This 
prohibition and other provisions in the decree are expressly designed to 
avoid disorganization due to enticement of labour from one under- 
taking to another. National defence undertakings must give notice of 
their requirements to the employment exchange, and the most stringent 
regulations on the location of labour are provided. Further decrees 
limiting recruitment of labour were issued in April 1939, so that the 
way was already prepared for the collective requisitioning of labour. 

By a Decree of March 21, 1939, all unemployed workers are obliged 
to accept munition work in any area, and by one of April 12, 1939, the 
obligations imposed on French citizens were extended to stateless aliens 
and to certain refugee aliens. Other aliens may also be absorbed in the 
civilian labour supply. Further, by a Decree of May 2, 1939, the 
regulations covering requisitioning of civilian labour were extended 
with certain modifications to French overseas territory. 

This brief outline provides some idea of the provision made for the 
mobilization of civilian employment in France on the outbreak of war. 
For the bulk of civilian workers, war imposes very heavy sacrifice; 
workers required for national defence are no longer free to choose their 
own occupation, and they can be moved from one district to another as 
required. 

Notwithstanding the completeness of civilian mobilization, the 
release of certain classes of key men, called to the colours on active 
service, was found to be indispensable for the maintenance of essential 
services and the increase in war production. Men are accordingly 
released from the Army for special civilian employment under a scheme 
of affectation spéciale. It is the military and not the civilian autho- 
rity which is responsible for such transfer, and of the 5 to 6 million men 
mobilized not more than 500,000 have been so released. 

To meet the need for maximum agricultural production a certain 
number of older reservists are released from active service for variable 
periods to assist on farms. The requisitioning of agricultural workers is 
governed by a Decree of Feb. 23, 1940, which recognizes that all 
agricultural undertakings are indispensable for national defence. The 
object of requisitioning agricultural labour was to stop the exodus from 
rural areas, already depleted by army mobilization. A certain liberty 
of movement from farm to farm is permitted. Similar measures of 
requisition were taken to prevent the depletion of the French mercantile 
marine, 

A large part of French national economy is based on small family 
farms and small family businesses. One of the most important efforts 
made by the women of France has, therefore, been the carrying on of 
these in the absence of their menfolk. Women, moreover, have entered 
civilian employment in large numbers in every field of economic life. 

To increase the supply and to regulate the employment of women, a 
Decree of Feb. 28, 1940, issued under the Act of July 11, 1938, 


1 For details see the Ministry of Labour Gazettz, May 1939, p. 164, and Indus- 


trial and Labour Information, May 29, 1939. 
* For the extent of dilution prescribed see particulars of this Order given in the 


Ministry of Labour Gazette, March 1940, p. 78. 
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provided for dilution, for the duration of the war, by female labour and 
for the taking of a voluntary census of all female labour available. The 
Decree provided further that in certain occupations, administrations, 
or undertakings, the employment of female labour should be compulsory 
for the duration of the war and the proportion of women to be employed 
on each class of work should be fixed by order. If after a trial period 
of two months sufficient women had not come forward, power was 
reserved to enforce compulsory registration and, after selection and 
examination, some form of compulsory employment. The results of the 
Decree, however, were so favourable that by March 5, 1940, it was 
announced that no compulsory measures would be necessary. On 
March 9 the Prime Minister was able to state that “they had women 
volunteers sufficient and enough to spare’. A careful selection of the 
women volunteers is made to ensure suitable occupation for each, and 
facilities are available for special training. Here again preparation was 
made before the war. For example, the Union of Metal and Mining 
Industries had asked their affiliated undertakings to inquire into the 
female labour locally available and to provide lists of work-places which 
might be filled by women. 

Further provision for labour supply is met by the system of ‘‘voca- 
tional training’ of juvenile workers. On leaving technical schools or 
centres for accelerated occupational training young persons of 16 years 
or over may be made subject to requisition orders for local work of 
national importance. Young persons who have no occupation or are not 
receiving instruction may be required to undergo occupational training 
at 16 years of age. Young persons of 16 years or over engaged in un- 
skilled occupations may be required to take employment corresponding 
to their occupational experience or to undergo training. 

In French overseas territories measures taken to increase production 
are based on the legislation in force in the metropolitan country. The 
working conditions introduced in France have been extended to Algeria, 
Morocco, and Tunis, and to territories under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Colonies by special regulations.1 The number of native 
workers which French overseas territories could provide for war re- 
quirements was estimated by the Minister of Labour at the beginning 
of the war at 500,000, and he later estimated that some 300,000 workers 
could be brought to France in 1940, mainly from North Africa.* 


3. TAXATION, WAGES, HouRS, AND THE RESTRICTION OF 
CONSUMPTION 


Legislation for the requisitioning of certain classes of workers, for the 
release of key-men from military service, and for increased employment 
of women and juveniles is but a part of France’s effort to maintain 
essential production; the measures introduced for overtime are also 
important. 

Under the Decree of Sept. 1, 1939, any establishment may prolong 
the working week from the normal 40 up to 60 hours. In cases of con- 
tinuous work for national defence a maximum of 72 hours a week may 


? See Industrial and Labour Information, March 11, 1940, p. 230. 
2 Ibid. 
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be worked with the authorization of the Labour Inspector, over a 
period not exceeding 12 weeks. Working hours must not normally 
exceed 11 hours on any one day, but, with the permission of the Labour 
Inspector, the working day may be 12 hours if distributed over a period 
other than the week. Prior authorization from the Labour Inspector is 
obligatory if women or juveniles are employed for more than 60 hours 
per week. That the French workers should accept the above extensions 
of working hours, after the long and recently successful struggle to 
establish a 40-hour week, is a notable example of the sacrifice made in 
the national war effort. The new hours, like mobilization, are accepted 
willingly, it being understood that in principle the 40-hour week remains 
the basic standard and that excessive hours required are an inevitable 
war measure, and that both pre-war and post-war interests with regard 
to hours of work will be respected. By means of increased hours 
notable increases in production have been obtained, and though a 
heavy burden of toil is imposed on the French worker, no hardship is 
felt to be too great when there is urgent need to satisfy the demand of 
the fighting forces. 

The adoption of the longer working day has its financial aspect. 
Speaking in the Chamber on Dec. 13, 1939, M. Reynaud explained that 
France had the choice of two economic policies—one the easy method 
of high prices, increased earnings, and all the dangers of subsequent 
inflation, depreciation in exchange, etc.; the other, much harder task, 
of straining all energies, not only to increase production but at the same 
time to decrease consumption and to ensure saving. The easier method 
meant draining the resources of the country under the guise of protect- 
ing the morale of the country; the other entailed immediate sacrifice, 
consisting of taxing morale to the utmost in order to preserve resources. 
The Government of France had not hesitated to ask the people to 
adopt the second method with all the sacrifices involved. It had to be 
remembered that with the withdrawal of able-bodied men from industry 
production was automatically reduced; therefore, civilian men and 
women must produce more for war requirements; also it was necessary to 
diminish non-essential imports and retain valuable exchange, and, at the 
same time, to increase exports so as to obtain foreign exchange with 
which to purchase essential war requirements. All the energies and 
resources of the country must, therefore, be devoted to vital require- 
ments; the struggle would be hard and sacrifices great, but much less 
cruel and unjust than to permit rising prices and consequent inflation: 
a policy the disconcerting effect of which would fall most heavily on the 
working classes and the small rentier. The policy adopted by the French 
Government was to control prices in so far as practicable, but it was not 
possible to control entirely those of imported raw materials and freights, 
or to avoid increased taxation to meet the cost of war. For this reason, 
said M. Reynaud, the Government had found it necessary to reduce the 
right and means to purchase. On the rich had been imposed taxation 
which in financial terms had reached “‘le plafond’’. It had, therefore, 
been found necessary to search for a solution on a wider basis which 
would yet be just for all. 

Two important steps towards restricting consumption in order to 
maintain financial stability were taken. As the 40-hour week remains 
the basic standard, all work done in excess is considered as essential war 
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overtime, but no increased overtime rates are paid until 60 hours per 
week have been exceeded. Secondly, taxation has been drastically 
increased. Persons with earned incomes of less than 7,000 francs (£40) 
are exempt from the contributton nationale, but for practically every. 
body else the contribution is payable on the whole of his net income, 
except for an allowance of 10 per cent for business expenses. For men 
of military age the contribution is 5 per cent on the exempted amount 
of 7,000 francs, and 15 per cent on all income in excess of this amount 
(there is an allowance for children). This increase in taxation lessens the 
discrepancy between the incomes of the man of military age on civilian 
work on the one hand and of the man on active service on the other, 
Further, while special overtime rates are not paid until after 60 hours 
have been worked, a levy of 40 per cent is made on all wages earned for 
overtime paid at standard rates. A clause in the Decrees issued on 
Sept. 1, 1939 stabilized wages in all concerns working for national 
defence at the level then prevailing. The wage-scale is subject to 
revision only by the joint decision of the Minister of Labour and of the 
Minister concerned, after consultation with the technical trade or 
regional commissions. Although in the relatively few concerns not 
working for national defence wage agreements between the parties may 
be revised, the Minister of Labour has certain regulating powers. 

The restrictions as regards overtime payment and the taxation levied 
on it reflect moral and social aspects of the French concept of “national 
solidarity”. Overtime is a source of income not available to the soldier, 
therefore overtime rates are strictly limited, and the tax of 40 per cent 
levied on overtime wages is paid into the National Solidarity Fund, 
instituted to provide funds for the expense of military allowances, 
military pensions, and other assistance granted to mobilized men or 
their families. Similarly the 15 per cent contribution nationale of men 
of military age not mobilized is paid into the same fund. 

A decree published at the outbreak of war prohibits all increases in 
prices, wholesale or retail, except where authorized in special cases. 
An exception is made for agricultural products, for which prices are 
fixed daily by the Minister of Agriculture. A further limitation on 
profits is enforced by a special wartime levy on all profits of concerns 
working for national defence. The only exception made for the special 
levy is the case of profits derived from export trade which it is desired to 
stimulate to the utmost. 

The burden of long hours of work in conjunction with stringent meas- 
ures for national economy is immense; yet it has been willingly accepted 
by the workers of France. M. Reynaud pointed out in the Senate on 
Dec. 28 that the instinct of saving in France, always a powerful factor, 
must now be stimulated and increased by a sense of duty. In wartime 
the interests of the saver represented, he said, the interests of the whole 
country, and all unnecessary expenditure was a crime against the nation. 
The sacrifices demanded of the civilian population were great, but 
what were they compared with those of the soldier who faced death for 
no more than 15 sous per day? 

M. Reynaud’s words perhaps explain the foundation of the whole 
of French social policy in wartime. It is the soldier who sets 
the standard, and civilians support him with all their energies and 
resources. 
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Some idea of the burden involved can be given by the following 
example of work in armament factories. In a gigantic lorry factory 
employing 9,000 workers every one is working 10 hours per day for six 
davs a week, and few earn more than £3 per week. In some factories 70 
hours per week are being worked. Five hundred workers in a factory 
making war equipment in Eastern France worked from September for 
many months for 12 hours a day for seven days a week, and many of the 
workers cycled some 25 miles to and from their work daily. They had 
volunteered to work these long hours because there was a shortage of a 
particular part required for soldiers’ equipment.* Recently, on May 18, 
1940, during the critical national emergency, M. Reynaud demanded 
that workers in factories producing aircraft should work 12 hours per 
day for seven days a week. Even efforts of this kind by workers in 
industrial establishments are often surpassed by the severity of the task 
undertaken by families employed in agriculture, mainly women and 
children, toiling from early dawn till late at night in their endeavour to 
maintain production on their farms in the absence of husbands and 
sons.” 

France has not only demanded great sacrifices from her people on the 
one hand, but, on the other, she has fortified the social system by 
actually extending compulsory “family allowances for children, and 
by establishing allowances for all needy families whose breadwinners 
are mobilized. Social insurance has been simplified, and provision made 
for increased rapidity in payment of benefits. Collective agreements be- 
tween employees and employers are to, remain in force for the period of 
the war, in so far as they do not conflict with wartime legislation, with 
the exception that clauses providing for the adjustment of wage rates 
cease to be operative. 

Holidays with pay have been maintained, and employers who are com- 
pelled to suppress paid holidays owing to the needs of production are 
obliged to pay corresponding compensation. Employers of wives of 
mobilized men must if requested allow such women, who have four 
months’ continuous service, a holiday of four working days (to be 
deducted from the annual holiday) during their husbands’ leave, 
except in times of urgent national necessity. 

The interests of men mobilized for active service are safeguarded by 
a Decree of April 21, 1939, providing for compulsory reinstatement 
after demobilization. In principle each man is to be reinstated in his 
former occupation. 

Rationing in France was not introduced immediately at the outbreak 
of war, as to a large extent she is self-supporting in essential foodstuffs, 
but in October, 1939 ‘‘meatless days’’, forbidding the sale or serving 
in restaurants of certain meats on certain days were instituted. On 
March 1, 1940, a Decree was issued providing for a general census pre- 
paratory to the issue of ration cards, and meanwhile restrictions were 
intensified. Courses in restaurants are limited, pastry-cooks are closed on 
3 days a week, the manufacture of milk and superfine chocolate is for- 
bidden, and the sale of spirits or apéritifs is prohibited on 3 days a week. 
Rationing of petrol is also in force. 

The economic effort of France in wartime has imposed on her a 


1 See Daily Telegraph, May 16, 1940. 
2 See La France en Guerre, Paris, Librairie Plon. 
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stupendous burden, distributed as justly as possible between soldier anj 
civilian, rich and poor. When addressing the Senate on Dec. 28 y 
Reynaud, in comparing the effort of France with that of Germany, use 
these words: “In the war régime that we have established it is not fea 
of the State, it is not fear of any party or the fascination of any one may 
that has been the mainspring of our activities. It is our free will in the 
service of the nation that constitutes the strength of France.” 
D. P. E. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF RUMANIA 


1. IRREDENTIST CLAIMS BY HER NEIGHBOURS 


RUMANIA has three outstanding problems with three of her neigh- 
bours, none of whom are content to regard as finally closed the in- 
corporation in Rumania of territory once theirs. These questions are 
concerned with Transylvania and adjacent territory, formerly part o 
Hungary; Bessarabia, formerly part 6f Russia; and southern Dobrogea, 
claimed by Bulgaria. Both Hungary and Bulgaria seem to have been 
persuaded by the gravity of the international position not to press 
their claims by force during the present crisis. The attitude of the 
U.S.S.R. on Bessarabia is less clear. 

The Transylvanian question is complicated by the confused ethno- 
graphical setting. If the adjoining districts of Banat and Crisana- 
Maramures are included with Transylvania, the population, according 
to recent Rumanian statistics! (which will not be unduly weighted in 
favour of foreign elements), shows among a total population of about 
5} million, 1,403,000 Magyars (including the Szekely), 543,000 Germans, 
and 111,000 Jews, with smaller numbers of Ruthenes, Serbo-Croats, 
Bulgarians, and others. 

Though in Transylvania itself there is a certain Transylvanian 
patriotism and the official programme of the Magyar Party has been 
for Transylvanian autonomy within the Rumanian State, and though 
even Transylvanian Rumanians have their grievances against centraliza- 
tion in Bucarest, it would probably be dangerous to lay much stress on 
Transylvanian solidarity. But Macartney* draws some distinctions 
between the political outlook of the Magyars in different parts of the 
country. Those of the Crisana, Maramures and the Banat, he says, 
“regard themselves simply as part of unitary Hungary’. There is no 
separate local feeling and no tradition of co-operation with the other 
nationalities. Transylvanian Magyars, on the other hand, appreciate 
the relative social equality in their country, and probably have little 
liking for the Hungarian system with its marked social cleavage. They 
are Magyars, but they would like to have national liberty and freedom 
to develop their particular local institutions. 

Some information on the German-speaking minority was given in 


1 Official sources in 1936 cited by Macartney, Hungary and Her Successors, 
Oxford University Press, (for R.I.I.A.}, 1937. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 337-39 
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his Bulletin on March 9 last, and it was there shown that under direc- 
ion from Berlin pan-Germanism has invaded towns and villages where 
he “Saxons” of Transylvania and the ‘‘Swabians’’ of the Banat had 
een established for centuries. They now constitute an undoubted 
danger to the Rumanian State, as they have developed the whole 
paraphernalia of Nazi organization, the Labour Fronts, Youth Move- 
ments and the rest, and an observer' last year noted that their bearing 
became More arrogant after the signature of the German-Rumanian 
Trade Agreement of March, 1939. On the whole the Saxons and the 
Swabians have received much more liberal minority concessions from 
the Rumanian Government than the other minorities, and they were 
contenting themselves with the development of their local culture and 
their religious life until about 1930, when political pan-Germanism 
began to develop. 

The Bessarabian question is less complicated, but in some respects 
more serious, because of the strength which lies behind any claim put 
forward by the U.S.S.R. During the hundred-odd years that Bessarabia 
was in Russian possession, 1812-1918, some Russification took place, 
although the population of the province, which had been part of the 
province of Moldavia under Turkish administration, was still pre- 
dominantly Moldavian when first an autonomous Moldavian Republic 
and then political union with Rumania was declared in 1918. The de 
facto position was recognized by the Allies by a Treaty signed by the 
Principal Allied Powers on October 28, 1920, and ratified between that 
date and 1927 by Great Britain, France, and Italy, but not by Japan. 
The Soviet Union never recognized the annexation, though, when the 
Franco-Russian Treaty was under discussion, France asked for and 
received from the U.S.S.R. assurances that that State would not have 
recourse to violence for the settlement of disputes with Rumania. 
Indirect recognition of the status quo with regard to Rumania was 
provided in the exchange of Notes between M. Titulescu and M. 
Litvinov when Rumania in 1934 recognized de jure the existence of the 
US.S.R., in which both parties agreed to recognize one another’s 
sovereignty. From 1937 onwards there have been various statements 
made by Soviet speakers and writers, which indicate that the U.S.S.R. 
does not regard the question as closed. It is even suggested that Russian 
ambitions are not limited to Bessarabia but extend to the mouths of the 
Danube in the Dobrogea. 

Bessarabia is excessively poor, and enough has not been done to 
replace by communications westward the eastward connexions with 
the Russian market now cut off. The ethnographical map of Rumania 
is subject to some argument. The population, now estimated at over 
3million, was counted as 2,864,000 in the census of 1930, which recorded 
Rumanian 1,610,757; Russians 351,912; Ruthenes (Ukrainians) 
314,211; Jews 204,858; Bulgars 163,726; Germans 81,039; Gagauz 
98.172; with smaller numbers of other nationalities.* 

To the Dobrogea, the littoral province of Rumania which includes 
the mouths of the Danube and the port of Constanta, Bulgaria makes 
some claim, though the whole province has never been in Bulgarian 


‘Elizabeth Wiskemann, Undeclared War. London, Constable 1939, p. 79. 
"For a more detailed account of the position in Bessarabia and of the poverty 
of the country see the Bulletin of Nov. 18, 1939. 
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hands since Bulgaria became an autonomous State. But she does lay 
definite claim to southern Dobrogea, to what is known as The Quadn- 
lateral, the area south roughly of a line drawn from near Silistria to , 
point south of Mangalia on the Black Sea, which was hers until she was 
forced after the Second Balkan War to cede it to Rumania by the 
Treaty of Bucarest in 1913. There have been repeated frontier incidents 
and much bad feeling. The first real sign of a détente on this question 
was at a visit of the Turkish Foreign Minister, M. Sarajoglu, to Sofia ip 
1940 on his way to the meeting of the Balkan Entente at Belgrade in 
February 1940. It appears that he was charged to convey to the 
Conference an assurance that Bulgaria would not press her claims during 
the present European war, but there has so far been no binding written 
agreement. 

Rumania has other troublesome minority questions in addition to 
those mentioned above—a Jewish question on a large scale, and a 
Ruthenian (Ukrainian) and a Russian question, the last two of which 
might offer a handle to Russian irredentism, as the Ukrainian minority 
did in Poland. The Suabians and Saxons of Transylvania and the 
Banat and the Szatmar Suabians who had been partly Magyarized, 
are not the only people of German origin and German speech in 
Rumania. There are about 70,000 in Bukovina (formerly Austrian), 
80,000 in Bessarabia, 10,000 in Dobrogea, and about 20,000 in 
Wallachia. 

The Rumanian Government have sought to counter these dangers 
by an extension of minority privileges where these had been neglected, 
especially in the case of the Russians of Bessarabia, and, indeed, forma! 
protestations of loyalty have been made in the last few months by all 
the minorities. The German and Hungarian parties have been included 
within the single Party permitted under the Constitution of 1938, the 
National Renaissance Front. 

Rumanian external politics have been largely governed by the 
irredentist claims just described. These considerations have in the past 
made close friendly relations with three of her immediate neighbours 
impossible, but Rumania has had intimate relations with Yugoslavia, 
a partner in the former Little Entente, and she has cultivated excellent 
relations with Turkey, whose friendship is most important, because 
Rumania is a Black Sea riparian State and Turkey guards the entrance 
to that Sea. 


2. FOREIGN POLicy 


The break-up in March 1939 of her ally of the Little Entente, 
Czecho-Slovakia, placed Rumania in an extremely difficult position. 
Moreover, the annexation of Carpatho-Ruthenia by Hungary con- 
stituted a threat to Rumanian communications with northern Europe 
and was an unwelcome extension of her frontier with Hungary. The 
establishment of the German protectorate over Bohemia and Moravia 
made delivery of much needed munitions from the Skoda and Bmo 
works dependent on German good-will. Rumania really had no alter 
native but to come to some economic agreement with Germany, and 2 
treaty was in fact signed on March 23, which gave Germany something 
of a stranglehold on Rumanian economy. The original German pro 
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posals were that Rumania should cease to build up a national industry, 
should in fact shut down existing factories and become a purely 
agricultural and raw material producing country, sending the resulting 
grain, oil, lumber, foodstuffs, etc., to Germany in exchange for German 
industrial goods. The Treaty actually concluded did not go so far as 
this, but the concessions made were large. Immediately after the signa- 
ture of the Treaty the Rumanian Government were officially informed 
that their contracts for war material placed with Czecho-Slovak firms 
would be executed. It is true that at the end of the month a trade 
treaty was signed with France, and a British trade mission arrived in 
Bucarest on April 24, but the German treaty was much more than a 
trade treaty because of the special privileges accorded to German 
enterprise. 

Meanwhile Rumania, with her already large Ruthenian population, 
had refused a request from Carpatho-Ruthenia to forestall Hungary 
by annexing the country, and she mobilized an army on the Hungarian 
frontier (the mobilization was stated to be purely defensive and 
temporary), fearing an attack on Transylvania. Following assurances 
from Hungary in April partial demobilization followed, but there was 
still extreme nervousness, and the declaration of the British and French 
Prime Ministers on April 13 guaranteeing support in case of a threat to 
Rumanian independence? was warmly welcomed. Moreover, M. Gafencu, 
the Foreign Minister, visited Ankara, presumably to ensure Turkish 
co-operation in securing her Black Sea communications if her land 
communications with Western Europe were threatened or broken. The 
Russo-German partition of Poland in September-October, 1939, pro- 
duced new difficulties, as it gave the Bukovina (with a large Ruthenian 
minority) a Russian frontier and opened up another avenue for possible 
invasion through Cernauti. Meanwhile German economic pressure 
steadily increased as the German need for Rumanian oil became more 
insistent. 

Rumania’s reactions to these various circumstances included an 
effort to maintain a strictly neutral attitude in the European war, 
active collaboration in the Balkan Entente, a conciliatory policy 
towards her minorities, and a closing up of the ranks at home by an 
amnesty to the former Iron Guard and the formation of a Front of 
National Renaissance which included all parties, including the Right 
Wing extremists of the Iron Guard.* Among the results within South- 
Eastern Europe of these various policies was a lessening of tension with 
Bulgaria and Hungary, apparent at the Belgrade Conference of the 


See below, p. 648-9. 

* See Bulletin of April 20, 1940, p. 484. 

*M. Gafencu, Foreign Minister of Rumania, replied on Nov. 29 to Count 
Csaky’s references to Hungarian-Rumanian relations made on Nov. 21. He 
pointed out that Rumania had recently offered Hungary a non-aggression pact 
and had also, with the co-operation of Yugoslavia, succeeded in lessening the 
tension on the frontier between both countries as evidenced by the recent mutual 
withdrawal of troops. Defending the Trianon Treaty, he declared that it 
‘replaced a State composed of minorities with the dominating nation itself a 
minority, by national States. We note with satisfaction that Hungary herself 
has recognized this truth with regard to Yugoslavia. Perhaps to-morrow she will 
recognize it as far as we are concerned. It is true that the Treaty of Triancn left 
wounds which can and must be healed, not, however, by destroying national 
States but through friendly collaboration between them’. 
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Balkan Entente in February 1940.1 In May negotiations for a trade 
agreement were proceeding between Bucarest and Budapest. Hungary 
apparently ceased to take exception to the defence preparations made 
on the Hungarian frontier, which need not necessarily be directed 
against Hungary, but against an invader through Hungary. Until the 
invasion of Holland and Belgium by Germany, Rumania’s main dread 
was of Russia, and she perhaps hoped that Berlin would exercise some 
restraining influence in Moscow. In spite of reported Russian mobiliza- 
tion near the Bessarabian frontier in May, there was good evidence of a 
degree of reassurance in the Balkans. The opening up by Yugoslavia 
(which had never recognized the Soviets) of trade relations with Moscow: 
was followed by negotiations between Bucarest and Moscow for the 
exchange of Russian pig-iron and raw cotton for Rumanian agricultural 
produce. Friendly assurances were also exchanged with Italy. An 
important sign of stiffening resistance to German demands was the 
refusal of the Balkan Danube riverain States at the meeting of the 
International Commission of the Danube at Belgrade to accept German 
offers to police the Danube, and the decisions reached for effective 
policing of the river by the riverain States themselves. The “Maritime 
Danube”’, from Braila to the mouths, is virtually controlled by 
Rumania, most of the powers of the European Commission controlling 
this stretch having been handed to her, and on May 23, at the spring 
meeting of this Commission, it was agreed to extend the terms of the 
Belgrade Agreement? to the ‘“‘Maritime Danube’’. 

The general foreign policy steadily pursued by Kirig Carol’s Govern- 
ment was well summed up in the speech made by M. Gafencu on 
November 21, 1939. He maintained that the Rumanian-German 
Economic Treaty concluded in March 1939 had acted as a real 
instrument of peace. The guarantees given to Rumania by Great 
Britain and France had helped Rumania in her efforts to consolidate 
relations with her neighbours. As regards Russo-Rumanian relations, 
he felt that the Soviet peace policy and the Rumanian policy of inde- 
pendence accorded with each other. Relations with Turkey, Greece, 
and Yugoslavia were warm, and Rumania particularly welcomed the 
Greco-Italian declaration of friendship. The ‘historic mission of Italy’, 
in helping to preserve peace and order in the present difficult days, was 
of profound significance for Eastern Europe. The Bulgarian policy of 
neutrality was appreciated by the Rumanian Government. 

Meanwhile Rumania looked to her defences, and by January, 1940, 
an elaborate system of dykes, tank traps, pill-boxes, etc., was nearing 
completion to cover the frontiers with Hungary and Russian-occupied 
Poland on the North and the Dniester frontier with Russia on the 
East. The new fortifications were known as Carol’s Dyke. In the spring 
of 1940 fears of subversive activity and of foreign espionage led to 
severe measures. An elaborate censorship was established by a decree 
of Feb. 20. Measures were taken by the Government to prevent 
sabotage on the Danube. Stocks of oil and other requisites were 
accumulated; police regulations on aliens were imposed, including a 
complete revision of all permis de séjour, affecting some 50,000 foreigners, 


1 See Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940, pp. 205-7. 
* See page 695, under date May 26. 
* These terms are printed in full in Le Temps of April 20, 1940. 
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including about 10,000 Germans. On May 20 foreigners who had 
entered the country since Dec. 1, 1939, and had not received 
permission to work were ordered to leave the country—a measure 
possibly directed against the inrush of German ‘tourists’ into Balkan 
countries. Aeroplanes were bought in Italy, and Italian instructors 
engaged. It was reported towards the end of May that Rumania had 
1} million men under arms. 

(The map on p. 649 shows the railway communications of Rumania 
with neighbouring countries. The location of the provinces is shown, 
but not their boundaries. For a minorities map of the Danube basin, 
including Rumania, see the Bulletin of March 9, 1940.) 


3. Economic PosITION 


Rumanian internal economy has been in an unfortunate position. 
To meet payments abroad the only source on which she can draw is 
her export trade, but she is not a principal world producer of any of her 
three chief exports, petroleum, wheat and maize, and she is therefore 
obliged to adjust her prices and supplies to those of the major pro- 
ducers. 

In spite of every endeavour to influence the flow of her exports in 
the direction of countries with sound currencies, the natural tendency 
is for exports to be attracted to those countries where an unsound 
currency is valued at something higher than the real exchange and 
current value. Germany, wishing to attract the exports of the countries 
of South-Eastern Europe, has adopted a policy of fixing as high a value 
to the mark as possible in terms of the currencies of those countries 
with whom she has clearing agreements. 

In 1937 the trade of Rumania with Germany was already large, 
amounting to 29 per cent of her total imports and 23 per cent of her 
exports. With the absorption of Austria and later of Czecho-Slovakia 
this proportion was automatically increased. In 1938 the proportion 
for Germany and Austria together amounted to 37 per cent for imports 
and 27 per cent for exports; the inclusion of the figures for Czecho- 
Slovakia would raise the figure to 50 per cent and 36 per cent respec- 
tively. Germany therefore held a strong position in Rumanian 
international trade, and was in a good position to bargain for an even 
greater share of Rumanian exports. The trade agreement signed with 
Germany in Bucarest on March 23, 1939, secured great advantages. 
The plan comprised in this agreement provided for: 

(1) An increase and reorientation of Rumanian agricultural pro- 
duction; the cultivation of new agricultural produce would be intro- 
duced; (2) an increase of existing agricultural industries, and creation 
of new ones; (3) the development of forestry; (4) forest exploitation; 
(5) the delivery of plant for the exploitation of mines; (6) the founda- 
tion of mixed German-Rumanian companies for exploitation of calceo- 
pyrites in Dobrogea, chromium ores in the Banat, and manganese in 
the Vatra Dornei and Bresteni region. The exploitation of the bauxite 
deposits would be studied; (7) the creation of a German-Rumanian 
company to work petroleum and arrange distribution of its products; 
(8) collaboration in the industrial sphere; (9) the creation of a free 
zone containing industrial and commercial undertakings, and the 
construction there of equipment for transhipments between the two 
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countries; (10) the delivery of armaments, etc. for the Rumanian 
forces; (11) the development of land and water communications; 
(12) construction of public utility concerns; and (13) collaboration 
between German and Rumanian banks, particularly for the financing 
of these undertakings.* 

Since the outbreak of war Germany has made repeated endeavours 
to persuade Rumania to send her larger supplies of oil. On Nov. 
13, 1939, Herr Clodius arrived in Bucarest at the head of a German 
economic and trade mission, and negotiated the trade convention 
signed on Dec. 22, by which the exchange rate with the mark 
was fixed at 49.50 lei and the oil quota at 130,000 tons per month from 
January 1, 1940. In addition Germany was to receive some oil on 
account of the 1939 quota. Estimates of the oil output published in 
Bucarest give the total available for export in 1940 at 44 to 54 million 
tons. Of this Germany was to get 1,500,000 tons a year (barely a 
third, though it is reported her demand was for 45 per cent), and was 
to pay partly in ammunition from the Krupp works, and also from the 
Skoda and other arms works in Bohemia-Moravia, for which purpose 
the Rumanian Government had a credit of 125 million Czech crowns. 

As a result of the mission a protocol was also signed on Nov. 22 
for the application of the second part of the Trade Agreement, based 
on the earlier Trade Agreement, providing for larger supplies of 
Rumanian oleaginous crops; e.g. soya beans, sunflower seeds, etc., 
and timber, to be sent to Germany. 

Again in January, 1940, Herr Clodius arrived in Bucharest to pursue 
further economic negotiations, and to set up an office to look after 
German oil purchases. He also concluded arrangements for increasing 
the exports to Germany of oleaginous products. Germany was to 
subsidize the production of soya beans, rape, sunflower seeds, and other 
plants. Shortly after the visit of Dr. Clodius it was stated officially 
that oil exports to Germany would not be increased but would remain 
at the quota level of 130,000 tons a month.’ 

The Rumanian Government announced that a General Commissariat 
for Oil had been created as part of the Ministry of National Economy. 
Its purpose was to co-ordinate and control production, refining, trans- 
port, storage, sales, etc., to satisfy the needs of defence and domestic 
consumption; to control exports; and to regulate production, enforcing 
the mining laws. The General Commissioner for Oil would have the 
right to decide the penalties for infringement of any of his orders. 
M. Gafencu, Foreign Minister, speaking in the Senate on March 19, 
1940, said that, as regards economic relationships, Rumania did not 
intend that her riches should serve the warlike aims of anyone. Her 
economic policy had been to maintain usual trade relations with all 
countries as well as with those which could supply her with the arma- 
ments and raw materials she needed. 

In April Dr. Clodius once more visited Bucarest to discuss further 
financial and economic problems, including another revaluation of the 
lei-mark, and a reduction in the tax on exports. The balance of a 
2} milliard lei credit due from Germany to Rumania was explained as 
being due to the delay in the delivery of industrial goods from Germany. 


1 See Bulletin of April 6, 1939, pp. 8-11. 
3 See Bulletin of Feb. 10, 1940, p. 198. 
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A protocol to the existing trade agreement was finally signed, but the 
advantages to Germany do not appear great, as both the oil quota and 
the exchange value of the mark remain unchanged. 

The efforts made by Germany to dominate Rumanian economy 
evoked action by both France and Great Britain. Immediately after the 
signing of the March 1939 Rumanian-German Trade Agreement, , 
trade agreement between Rumania and France was signed in Paris op 
March 31, as a first step to closer economic collaboration between the 
two countries. By the agreement France undertook to buy 490,00 
tons of petrol during the year, about double the quantity of the previous 
year and to reduce by 60 per cent the import duties on Rumanian 
maize, of which she agreed to take 110,000 tons. Great Britain sent q 
mission to Bucarest, which resulted (Protocol signed May 11) in the 
grant to Rumania of a credit of {5} million and of other facilities, 
Since the outbreak of war it is understood that the British and French 
Governments have made certain arrangements to buy up Rumanian 
produce at prices competitive with those offered by Germany. 

In 1939 Rumania had a favourable trade balance of 3,919 million lei, 
Her exports totalled 26,809 million lei and her imports 22,890 million 
lei. Asa result of efforts made by Germany to increase her imports from 
Rumania, the percentage of total exports to Germany and former 
Czecho-Slovakia rose to 43 per cent in 1939 as compared with 36 per 
cent in 1938. In 1939 the United Kingdom was Rumania’s next best 
customer, and took 14 per cent as against 11 per cent in 1938. 

Although the main asset of Rumania is her oil, which represented in 
1938 46 per cent of the total value of her exports, she is mainly an 
agricultural country, with some 78 per cent of her population engaged 
in agriculture and forestry. In 1938 Rumania exported 882,000 metric 
tons of wheat, 242,000 metric tons of maize, and 173,000 metric tons of 
barley; the corresponding amounts for 1939 were 1,132,000 metric 
tons, 506,000 metric tons, and 210,000 metric tons. Ofher total exports 
of cereals and their products, Germany, if Czecho-Slovakia is included, 
took nearly 40 per cent in 1938, but less than 35 per cent in 1939. 

In April, 1940, it was announced by the Rumanian Economic Com- 
mission that all wheat exports are in future to be banned, though 
contracts already entered into for the export of wheat will not be 
affected. Certain other commodities are also banned, and the list may 
be extended. The ban includes sunflower and other seeds, which 
Germany has been trying to buy in quantity. 

Of Rumanian mineral oil products, exports to Germany and former 
Czecho-Slovakia amounted to approximately 21 per cent in 1938 and 
increased to some 31 per cent in 1939. In 1939 the proportion of mineral 
oil exported to Italy decreased very considerably as compared with 
1938, but the proportion exported to France and the United Kingdom 

increased. If reports from Bucarest are correct, in the first three 
months of 1940 exports to Germany were much curtailed, but those to 
France and the United Kingdom were greater than in the same period 
of 1939. One of the factors in the failure of Germany to obtain her quota 
of Rumanian oil in recent months has no doubt been transport 
difficulties due to the prolonged period of ice conditions on the Danube. 
M. B. 
D. P. E. 
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BROADCAST TO THE EMPIRE BY: KING GEORGE VI 


ON May 24, Empire Day, King George broadcast a message to the 
Empire. He began by saying that last time he spoke to the peoples 
of the Empire they were at peace. The clouds were gathering, but he 
had held fast to the hope that the ideals upon which their common- 
wealth of free peoples were founded might yet achieve a fuller and richer 
development without suffering the grievous onslaught of war. But it 
was not to be, and he went on: 

“The evil which we strove unceasingly and with all honesty of 
purpose to avert fell upon us. In this, our conscience is clear. For there 
is now revealed, without possibility of mistake, a long-planned scheme 
to subjugate by force the nations of the world, against which all our 
efforts for peace were doomed to break. 

“The decisive struggle is now upon us. I am going to speak plainly 
to you, for in this hour of trial I know that you would not have me do 
otherwise. Let no one be mistaken. It is no mere territorial conquest 
that our enemies are seeking. It is the overthrow, complete and final, 
of this Empire and of everything for which it stands; and after that the 
conquest of the world. And if their will prevails they will bring to its 
accomplishment all the hatred and cruelty which they have already 
displayed. 

f t was not easy for us to believe that designs so evil could find a place 
in the human mind. But the time for doubt is long past. To all of us 
in this Empire, to all men of vision and good will throughout the world, 
the issue is now plain; it is the issue of life or death for us all. 

“Defeat will not mean some brief eclipse from which we shall emerge 
with strength renewed—it will mean destruction of our world as we 
have known it, and the descent of darkness upon its ruins. 

“T speak to you to-day with a new vision of this Empire before my 
eyes. Now that it has come into conflict and sharp comparison with 
the evil system which is attempting its destruction, its full significance 
appears in a brighter and more certain light. There is a word which 
our enemies use against us—Imperialismn. By it they mean the spirit 
of domination and the lust of conquest. We free peoples of the Empire 
cast that word back in their teeth. It is they who have these evil 
aspirations. Our one object has always been peace... .” 

“This peace they have taken from us, and they are seeking 
to destroy all that we have striven to maintain. Against our honesty 
is set dishonour, against our faithfulness is set treachery, against our 
justice brute force. There, in clear and unmistakable opposition lie the 
forces that now confront one another. The great uprising of the peoples 
throughout the Empire shows without doubt which will prevail. They 
have risen in just wrath against a thing which they detest and despise. 
Nothing can shake their resolution. In perfect unity of purpose they 
will defend their lives and all that makes life worth living. 

“Let no one think that my confidence is dimmed when I tell you 
how perilous is the ordeal which we are facing. On the contrary, it 
shines in my heart as brightly as it shines in yours. But confidence 
alone is not enough. It must be armed with courage and resolution, 
with endurance and self-sacrifice. 

“These are the high qualities which the men of the homeland and 
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the men from overseas in an unending stream are bringing to the 
struggle on land and sea and in the air. At this moment our thought; 
turn to our fighting men and to those who love them—mothers, wiye 
and sweethearts at home. Beside them stand the soldiers of our olj 
Ally, France, and with them Poland and Norway, Belgium and Holland 
peoples upon whose peaceful lands has fallen all the horror of treacher. 
ous and unprovoked aggression. 

“At this fateful hour we turn, as our fathers before us have turned 
in all times of trial, to God Most High. Here in the Old Country I haye 
asked that Sunday next should be observed as a day of National 
Prayer. Let us with one heart and soul, humbly but confidently. 
commit our cause to God and ask His aid that we may valiantly defen 
the right as it is given to us to see it. 

“So now, people of the Empire, men and women in all quarters oj 
the globe, I say to you: Put into your task, whatever it may be, al 
the courage and purpose of which you are capable. Keep your hearts 
proud and your resolve unshaken. Let us go forward to that task as 
one man, a smile on our lips, and our heads held high, and with God's 
help we shall not fail.” 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF MAY 19 


MR. CHURCHILL, in his first speech as Prime Minister, addressed 
the nation and the Empire, declaring that it was a solemn hour in the 
life of the country, of the Empire, of the Allies, and, above all, in the 
cause of freedom. The Germans, by a remarkable combination of air 
bombing and heavily armoured tanks, had broken through the French 
defences north of the Maginot Line, and strong columns of their 
armoured vehicles were ravaging the open country. Behind them were 
pouring infantry in lorries, and behind them again large masses were 
moving forward. The regroupment of the French armies to strike at 
this intruding wedge had been proceeding over several days, largely 
assisted by the R.A.F. He went on: 

“We must not allow ourselves to be intimidated by the presence of 
these armoured vehicles in unexpected places behind our lines. If they 
are behind our front, the French are also at many points fighting 
actively behind theirs. Both sides are in an extremely dangerous 
position, and if the French Army and our own Army are well handled, 
as I believe they will be, if the French retain that genius for recovery 
and counter-attack for which they have so long been famous, and if the 
British Army shows that dogged endurance and solid fighting power 
of which there have been so many examples in the past, then a sudden 
transformation of the scene might spring into being. 

“It would be foolish, however, to disguise the gravity of the hour. 
It would be still more foolish to lose heart and courage or to suppose 
that well-trained, well-equipped armies numbering three to four 
millions of men could be overcome within the space of a few weeks or 
even months by a scoop or raid of mechanized vehicles, however 
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formidable. We may look forward with confidence to the stabilization 
of the front in France and to the general engagement of the masses 
which will enable the qualities of the French and British soldiers to be 
matched squarely against those of their adversaries. 

‘For myself I have invincible confidence in the French Army and its 
leaders. Only a very small part of that Army has yet been heavily 
engaged, and only a very small part of France has yet been invaded. 
There is good evidence to show that practically the whole of the 
specialized and mechanized forces of the enemy have been already 
thrown into the battle, and we know that very heavy losses have been 
inflicted on them. 

“No officer or man, no brigade or division which grapples at close 
quarters with the enemy, wherever encountered, can fail to make a 
worthy contribution to the general results. The armies must cast away 
the idea of resisting attack behind concrete lines or natural obstacles 
and must realize that mastery can only be regained by furious, unre- 
lenting assault. And this spirit must not only animate the High 
Command but must inspire every fighting man. 

“In the air, even at serious odds, even at odds hitherto thought 
overwhelming, we have been clawing down three or four to one of our 
enemies, and the relative balance of the British and German Air 
Forces is now considerably more favourable to us than at the beginning 
of the war. In cutting down the German bombers we are fighting our 
own battles as well as those of France. My confidence in our ability 
to fight it out to the finish with the German Air Force has been streng- 
thened by the fierce encounters which have taken place and are taking 
place. At the same time our heavy bombers are striking at the tap 
root of German mechanized power and have already inflicted serious 


damage upon the oil refineries upon which the Nazi effort to dominate 
the world directly depends. 


‘We must expect that as soon as stability has been reached on the 

Western Front the bulk of that force which gashed Holland into ruin 
and smoke in a few days will be turned upon us. I am sure I speak for 
all when I say that we are ready to face it, to endure it, and to retaliate 
against it to any extent that the unwritten laws of war permit. There 
will be many men and women in this island who, when the ordeal 
comes upon them, as come it will, will feel comfort and even a pride 
that they are sharing the perils of our lads at the front—soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, God bless them!—and are drawing away from them 
a part, at least, of the onslaught they have to bear. 
_ “Is not this the appointed time for all to make the utmost exertion 
in their power? If the battle is to be won we must provide our men 
with ever-increasing quantities of the weapons and ammunition they 
need. We must have, and have quickly, more aeroplanes, tanks, shells, 
guns—there is imperious need for these vital munitions. 

“They increase our strength against a powerfully armed enemy and 
replace the wastage of the obstinate struggle, and the knowledge that 
the wastage will speedily be replaced enables us to draw more readily 
upon our reserves and throw them in now when everything means so 
much. Our task is not only to win the battle but to win the war. 

“After this battle in France abates its force there will come a battle 
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for our island, for all that Britain is, and all that Britain means. That 
will be the struggle. In that supreme emergency we shall not hesitate 
to take every step, even the most drastic, to call forth from our people 
the last ounce and the last inch of effort of which they are capable. 
The interests of property and the hours of labour are nothing compared 
to the struggle for life and honour, for life and freedom to which we 
vowed ourselves. 

“T received from the chiefs of the French Republic and, in particular, 
from their indomitable Prime Minister, M. Reynaud, the most sacred 
pledges that, whatever happens, they will fight to the end, be it bitter 
or be it glorious—nay, if we fight to the end it can only be glorious. 

“Having received his Majesty’s commission I have formed an 
Administration of men and women of every party and of almost every 
point of view. We have differed and quarrelled in the past, and now 
one bond unites us ail, to wage war until victory is won and never to 
surrender ourselves to servitude and shame, whatever the cost and the 
agony may be. 


“If this is one of the most awe-striking periods in the long history of 
France and Britain it is also beyond doubt the most sublime. Side by 
side, unaided except by their kith and kin in the great Dominions and 
by the wide Empires which rest beneath their shield, side by side the 
British and French people have advanced to rescue not only Europe, 
but mankind from the foulest and most soul-destroying tyranny that 
has ever darkened and stained the pages of history. Behind them, 
behind us, behind the armies and fleets of Britain and France gather 
a group of shattered States and bludgeoned races—the Czechs, the 
Poles, the Norwegians, the Dutch, the Belgians—upon all of whom 
the long night of barbarism will descend unbroken even by a star of 
hope unless we conquer, as conquer we must, as conquer we shall. 

“To-day is Trinity Sunday. Centuries ago words were written to 
be a call and a spur to the faithful servants of truth and justice, ‘Arm 
yourselves and be ye men of valour and be in readiness for the conflict, 
for it is better for us to perish in battle than to look upon the outrage 
of our nation and our altars. As the will of God is in Heaven even so 
let Him do’.” 


M. REYNAUD’S SPEECH OF MAY 21 TO THE SENATE 


ON May 21 the French Premier gave the Senate a frank account of 
what had occurred in the fighting in the Ardennes and on the Meuse, 
declaring that his first duty was to tell the truth to it and to the country. 
He said: 

“You know that the fortifications which were protecting the country 
can be divided into two parts—the Maginot Line, from Basle to 
Longwy on the Luxemburg frontier, and the lighter line of fortifications 
from Longwy to the sea. Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg having 
been invaded, the left wing of the French Army advanced from the 
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fortifications between Sedan and the sea and, pivoting on Sedan, 
entered Belgium on a line running from Sedan to Antwerp and even to 
Bois-le-Duc in Holland. 

“What did the enemy do in face of this situation, which he had 
foreseen and taken into account? He launched a formidable attack on 
the crest of the French Army established behind the Meuse between 
Sedan and Namur. The Meuse—apparently a difficult river to cross— 
had been wrongly considered as a redoubtable obstacle for the enemy. 
That is the reason why the French divisions which were entrusted with 
its defence were few and were spread out over a great area along the 
river. In addition, the Corap Army, composed of divisions not so well 
officered and less well trained, was put there, the best troops, forming 
part of the left wing, marching into Belgium. 

“The Meuse is a difficult river and difficult to defend. Machine-gun 
fire on the flank is ‘impossible, and infiltration is easy for manoeuvring 
troops. Add to that the fact that more than half the infantry divisions 
of the Corap Army had not yet reached the Meuse, although they had the 
shortest movement to make, since they were nearest to the point. 

“That was not all. As a result of incredible mistakes, which will be 
punished, the bridges over the Meuse were not destroyed. Over these 
bridges there passed the German armoured divisions, preceded by 
fighter ‘planes, which came to attack divisions which were scattered, 
ill-cared for, and badly trained for such attacks. You now understand 
the disaster and the total disorganization of the Corap Army. It was 
thus that the hinge of the French Army was broken. 

“When, the day before yesterday, I arrived at the War Ministry 
I was met by Marshal Pétain and General Weygand. What was the 
situation facing us? A breach about 100 kilometres wide had been 
opened in our front. Into this breach poured a German army composed 
of motorized divisions, which, after having caused a large bulge in the 
direction of Paris, turned west towards the sea, taking in the rear our 
entire fortified system along the Franco-Belgian frontier and threaten- 
ing the Allied forces still engaged in Belgium, to whom the order to 
retreat was not given until the evening of May 15. 

“The day before yesterday an armoured division reached the line 
Quesnay-Cambrai-Péronne and the Somme as far as Ham. For the 
past forty-eight hours the German advance has been going on. At 
eight o’clock this morning the High Command informed me that Arras 
and Amiens had been occupied. 

“How have we got to this point? Is the moral value of our Army in 
doubt? Not at all. The fighting which took place in Belgium during the 
first days proved it. The truth is that our classic conception of the 
conduct of war has come up against a new conception. At the basis of 
this conception there is not only the massive use of heavy armoured 
divisions and co-operation between them and aeroplanes but the creation 
of disorder in the enemy’s rear by means of parachute raids which in 
Holland nearly caused the fall of The Hague and in Belgium seized the 
strongest fort of Liége. I will not speak to you of the false news and 
the orders given by means of the telephone to the civil authorities with 
the object, for example, of causing hurried evacuations. 

“The Senate will understand that of all the tasks which confront us 
the most important is clear thinking. We must think of the new type 
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of warfare which we are facing and take immediate decisions. This 
surprise is not the first that we have suffered and then overcome in 
the course of our history. At the beginning of the last war there was 
the handicap which we suffered from lack of heavy artillery and a too 
small number of machine-guns. We suffered the rude surprise of the 
treacherous gas weapon and yet we hit back, we adapted ourselves 
and so ended masters of the situation. 

“Tt will be the same thing to-day if each one of us wills it; if every 
soldier understands the immense role he plays, if each workman now 
working twelve hours a day bends over his machinery with ever more 
intense energy, and if every man and every woman understands the 
greatness of the hour in which we are living. They are beginning to 
understand abroad. There are, far off, millions of men, women, and 
children who begin to understand that it is a question of themselves 
and their future. May they not understand too late.” 


M. Reynaud then referred to the arrival of General Weygand and 
Marshal Pétain, whom he had thanked in the name of France. Between 
him and both of them there was complete understanding. It was an 
effort towards public safety which had now been undertaken; the 
Government had already taken decisions, and he went on: 

“No failure will be tolerated. Death is a very mild punishment for 
any offence against the vital interests of the country. At a time when 
our soldiers are dying there will be no more dilatory procedure with 
regard to traitors, saboteurs, or cowards. There is no longer a place 
for any vested interest. Let us rise to the misfortunes of the country.” 

The truth alone could save them, giving them the strength to act. 


They had confidence in their soldiers, and their airmen were covering 
themselves with glory. He then thanked “the admirable R.A.F.”, 
and concluded: ‘‘These two great peoples, these two empires, united 
as one, cannot be beaten. France cannot die. As for me, if I were told 
to-morrow that only a miracle could save France I should reply, ‘I 
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believe in miracles, because I believe in France’. 


OPERATIONS IN NORWAY 


ON May 14 the British War Office announced a landing of Allied 
forces at Bjerkvik, 7 miles north of Narvik, in the rear of the German 
positions in the Gratangen area. Warships shelled a German force 
which landed at Hemnes, but they were themselves attacked by 
bombers. 

The Germans in Narvik continued to be reinforced by parachutists. 

It was announced in London that since the beginning of May at 
least 9 German transports and supply ships had been sunk by sub- 
marines off the Norwegian coast, in addition to the supply ship shelled 
and driven ashore on May 2. 

On May 15 reports from Swedish sources stated that the Germans 
advancing from Namsos were fighting in the region of Mt. Hemnes, 
at Elsfjord, after transporting some 100 men across the fjord. British 
warships again shelled Narvik. 

Guerrilla fighting was reported between Réros and Kongsvinger. 
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‘he Norwegian High Command reported on May 16 that Allied 
troops had occupied Elvegaardsmoen and Oyjord, just north of 
Narvik, while their own forces had occupied Vassdal and reached the 
hills south of Bukkedal. 

The Germans at Bjérnefjell, near the Swedish frontier, were rein- 
forced by parachutists, and their positions south of Stordalen received 
food supplies by air. 

The Germans advancing from Namsos were reported to be fighting 
at Elsfjord, not far south of Mo. Others, advancing eastward from 
Namsos, occupied the frontier Customs post at Murumoen, after 
marching through the Sandd6la valley to Nordli. 

Large forces of parachutists were reported to be assembling in south 
Norway. 

On May 17 the Norwegian Command announced that their troops 
were mopping up the area round Lake Hartvik and the hills south of 
the Bukkedal. 

The Germans advancing from Namsos attacked the Allied positions 
at Finneid on the night of May 15, forcing a withdrawal in the direction 
of Mo. Fighting was reported in the Rana district between Mo and 
Hemnes. 

The British Admiralty announced that naval aircraft had attacked 
enemy fuel supplies in the Bergen area the previous day, and com- 
pleted the destruction of tanks at Slorgaaspynt. Others at Strudshaven 
and Knarven were set on fire. 

The British War Office announced the occupation of the northern 
shore of Rombaks Fjord about Eijord, the enemy withdrawing east- 
ward. In the Mo area 2 German aeroplanes were shot down. 

On May 18 German forces advancing from Namsos captured Mo 
after setting it partly on fire and using parachutists. The Norwegians 
were stated to be retiring over the Saltfjell mountain towards Bodé. 

The British Air Ministry reported that storage tanks at Bergen were 
successfully attacked during the previous night. 

The German communiqué stated that in the Narvik area enemy 
disembarkations were bombed and a heavy hit scored on a heavy 
cruiser as well as on a transport. 

The Norwegian communiqué of May 19 reported the capture of a hill 
near Bjérnefjell station. Reports from French sources stated that 
British naval gunfire had destroyed all German shore batteries and 
machine-gun nests round Narvik, and that Allied anti-aircraft fire had 
greatly reduced the air attacks over the whole region. Two German 
bombers were shot down at Harstad. An attempt to relieve Narvik by 
sea was also stated to have failed owing to the capture or sinking of 
German transports by Allied warships. 

During the night of May 19—20 British bombers set on fire the 
German aerodrome at Varnes, near Trondheim, and repeatedly bombed 
aircraft on the ground. 

Swedish reports on May 20 stated that Mo had been captured by the 
Germans; also that a Polish unit had captured the southern side of 
Narvik Fjord. More parachute reinforcements reached the Germans 
at Narvik. 

At Bodé the German transport Alster was captured by the Nor- 
Wegians with a cargo of lorries, flour, coffee, sugar, etc.. 
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The Germans in the Bjérnefjell sector were reported on May 21 t, 
have strengthened their defence positions at Hundalen, and German 
aircraft was attacking Allied troops on their way across the mountains 
towards Bjérnefjell. More troops arrived by parachute, and transport 
‘planes dropped men and supplies, including an anti-aircraft gun, ip 
the valleys. 

The Norwegian Command in the Mo region stated on May 22 that 
their forces and the Allies had taken up new positions in the Rana 
district, where the German advance had been checked. 

Reports of the operations reaching Sweden on May 24 stated that 
the Allied troops had taken Kobberfjell, 12 miles north-east of Narvik. 
A Norwegian patrol captured 21 parachutists armed with machine. 
guns. Few Germans were in Narvik, the majority being posted along 
the railway, holding the tunnels and stations. A considerable force was 
still at Bjérnefjell, strongly entrenched. 

The Norwegian commander in South Haalogaland reported that the 
Allied troops in the Rana and Saltfjell districts had checked the 
German advance. Bodé was bombed by German ’planes and several 
houses set on fire. The Narvik area was also bombed. 

South and east of Vassdal the Norwegians made some progress, and 
took prisoners. 

More Germans landed in the Narvik area by parachute. 

The Norwegian communiqué of May 26 stated that their forces and 
the Allies in the Ofoten sector advanced positions to Nygaard and Mt. 
Haugfijell, a few miles from Oyfjord. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
The Western Front 


May 14 


The French communiqué stated that the Germans had reached the 
Meuse from Liége to Namur and Sedan, and the latter place had been 
evacuated. Desperate fighting was going on nearby and in the region 
of Dinant. The battle continued from the southern outskirts of Longwy 
to the Moselle; enemy attacks had been repulsed in the Wissembourg 
region. A second communiqué reported the continuation of the French 
advance movements in Belgium north of the Meuse and the repulse, 
with heavy losses to their tanks, of German attacks at 2 points. The 
Germans attempted to cross the Meuse south of Namur; the French 
launched counter attacks, and fighting continued, especially in the 
Sedan region. ‘Our aviation’, it stated, ‘has powerfully and efficiently 
intervened in the battle’; bombing expeditions had been successfully 
made on strategic points and on convoys, and during fights in the air 
15 German machines were brought down in French territory. 

Unofficial reports stated that French forces were carrying out 4 
ergs counter-attack in the area of St. Trond (20 miles north-west of 

iége). 

German bombers raided the R.A.F. bases in north-east France for 
the 4th successive morning, but met serious opposition from British 
fighters and anti-aircraft guns. British bombers were very active in the 
Ardennes, in the Sedan area, north of Brussels, and near Antwerp. 
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The German communiqué announced that the breach in the Dutch 
hefence line from Grebbe to Amersfoort had been widened, and ground 
pained in the direction of Utrecht. Troops reached Rotterdam after 
he destruction of the enemy force near Dordrecht. Further south 
oozendaal was taken. In Belgium the Turnhout Canal was crossed, 
pnd farther south Grosse Gette was reached. 

In south Belgium the French border on the level of Charleville and 
{ézieres was reached and in many places crossed. The Meuse had also 
been crossed into France under the protection of air attacks. 

In Holland many parachutists were dropped at Amsterdam, and 
imuiden was bombed repeatedly. 

‘The British Air Ministry communiqué stated that throughout the 
revious day and the night bombers attacked the enemy’s road and rail 
ppproaches to the Dutch and Belgian battlefields, and did considerable 
amage to their lines of communication. Attacks on columns on the 
arch in Brabant blocked the roads successfully. Railway bridges 
ere bombed on the Dutch battlefield, and fires caused. No British 
nachines were lost. Fighter aircraft engaged in many battles, and in 
1e day’s work they inflicted on the enemy at least 4 times the losses 
hey suffered themselves. 


May 15 
The French communiqué reported a tank attack in the region of 
embloux (10 miles north-west of Namur), which was defeated by a 
ounter attack. On the Meuse, from Namur to the junction of the 
hiers (just above Sedan) the Germans intensified their efforts. Be- 
ween Namur and Méziéres they crossed the river at three points. Air 
aids on places in north-eastern France, including Arras and Havre, 


ontinued at intervals all day, in many cases bombs falling on villages 
bnd other non-military objectives. Many parachutists and spies were 
ounded up. R.A.F. bombers, supported by French aircraft and British 
ighters, made a mass attack early in the morning on the Germans 
hdvancing to the Meuse, and bombed and gunned columns, tanks, and 
roop concentrations at many points. 

The Air Ministry announced that in the morning of May 14 light 
ombers destroyed many pontoon bridges the enemy had thrown across 
he Meuse, all returning safely. Later some 150 British and French 
bombers attacked in force the crossings of the Meuse and the main lines 
bf the advancing reinforcements. Four bridges were destroyed. The 
erman advance in the Sedan sector was halted and the French were 
abled to launch a vigorous counter-attack. During the night bombing 
aids were made in Germany on the lines of communication, and 
hroughout the day (May 14) fighters engaged enemy formations at 
onsiderable odds. In all these operations 35 British machines were lost. 

Belgian reports stated that the Germans had been systematically 
lestroying many towns by air bombing. Namur was three-quarters 
lestroyed before it was attacked by land troops. Tirlemont, Bicot, and 
\erschot were razed to the ground, and Louvain was seriously damaged. 

The Admiralty issued a statement denying German claims that, on 
lay 14, 2 cruisers and a destroyer were sunk and a cruiser and a 25,000 
on steamer set on fire by bombs, and other claims of sinkings, etc. In 
ct, no British warship, except the Seal, had been sunk, set on fire, or 
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seriously damaged since the invasion of the Low Countries. Nor had ap 
mishap befallen any British transport or supply ship during th 
Netherlands campaign. 

- Later it announced that the destroyer Valentine had been damage 
by bombs off the Dutch coast and subsequently beached. 


May 16 

The German communiqué reported that south-west of Namur the; 
divisions had extended their successes on the west bank of the Meus 
and south of Sedan French counter-attacks were repulsed and sever} 
of their tanks destroyed. One communiqué also stated that during tly 
night enemy aircraft penetrated over Western Germany dropping bomty, 

The British communiqué stated that the B.E.F., after hard fighting 
had successfully held serious German attacks, and the Air Minist 
reported that throughout the night of May 15-16, a big offensive wa 
carried out against the enemy’s road and rail communications whic, 
were supporting his advancing forces. Fires broke out and heavy e« 
plosions were caused. No opposition was met from enemy fighters. 

The British official reports also stated that since the German offensiyg 
started the air component with the B.E.F. had destroyed at least |) 
enemy "planes, and anti-aircraft guns had shot down 23 or more in re 
areas, while many others had been shot down by forward troops. 

The French Command announced that from Namur to Sedan th 
battle had taken on the character of open warfare, with motorized units 
and aircraft participating, and the Belgians reported that the Liésg 
forts continued to resist. . 

The fighting in North Belgium was centred in Louvain, which was 
entered by the Germans on May 15. During the day British forces drovw 
them out and occupied the town. Between Namur and Sedan the Ge 
mans penetrated the defence lines at 3 points. A military authority 
Paris stated that they were exerting extraordinary efforts to wid 
and deepen their front on the left bank of the Meuse between Nam 
and Méziéres. 

Air attacks by German bombers included raids on Nancy and Have 
and Lille and Rouen had several air raid alarms. Five hospitals wer 
bombed, some of them far away from any military objective. 


May 17 

The German High Command stated that their troops had marche 
into Brussels, and the News Agency claimed that their troops had ak 
broken through the Allied positions in the Dyle, north of Louvain, an 
captured Malines. Louvain was also in their hands. 

The French communiqué stated that during the day the Germ 
attack developed on a massive scale both in Belgium and in the regi¢ 
of Avesnes and of Vervins, and the enemy engaged the greater part 0 
his heavy tank divisions. Farther to the east he attacked in the regi 
of Sedan and Montmédy without success. The French air force, in clos 
collaboration with the R.A.F., continued its efficacious action agail’ 
the ground troops, road junctions, and railways. Numerous air fighi$ 
took place and many German ’planes were brought down. The Allied 
forces evacuated the islands of Walcheren and Beveland, at the moutl 
of the Scheldt. 





The British Air Ministry reported further raids on roads and other 
enemy communications in Western Germany, and also sustained attacks 
on transport and petrol reserves in the woods round Sedan, and on 
troop reserves and supply columns. Several fires were seen to break out. 
A sortie in support of the French Army was made to bomb a key posi- 

tion at Gembloux. Strong opposition was met and 11 British machines 

failed to return. The previous day enemy thrusts in the valley of the 
Meuse had been “‘fiercely and successfully attacked’’, and pontoon 
bridges blown up and troops bombed. Three enemy machines attacked 
a town in which the R.A.F. were quartered; all were shot down. 
Fighters on patrol above their own airfield intercepted 9 Dorniers; they 
shot down 2 and the others flew off. In all 35 German machines were 
accounted for. 


May 18 

The Belgian communiqué reported further systematic withdrawals 
and stated that these entailed the abandonment of Brussels and Antwerp. 
The forts of Liége and Namur were continuing their resistance. In the 
Antwerp province Belgian troops repulsed enemy attacks and inflicted 
heavy losses. 

The French communiqué reported sharp fighting mainly in the region 
of Guise and Landrecies where the enemy were attacking with powerful 
resources in a westerly direction. In the air French aviation bombard- 
ment continued, and numerous reconnaissances were effected and many 
enemy planes brought down. During the previous night aircraft had 
violently bombed German columns in the Avesnes and Vervins areas; 
also near Sedan and Montmédy. 

The German communiqué stated that in Holland the cleaning up of 
the Zeeland Islands was making rapid progress, and only to the east of 
Flushing, on Walcheren island, was fighting still going on on the previous 
day. The Dutch commander had now offered to surrender. South of 
Maubeuge armoured corps pierced the French frontier defence, and 
crossed the Upper Sambre farther to the south and down the Upper 
Oise. Air attacks were directed against various towns in the North 
German coastal region, especially Hamburg and Bremen. 

A communiqué from British Headquarters stated that owing to certain 
readjustments of the front being necessary the B.E.F. was withdrawn 
west of Brussels in the night of May 16-17 without any interference 
from the enemy. There was no question of any collapse or break- 
through, as suggested by the German communiqué. 


May 19 

The German communiqué stated that the Scheldt had been closed 
west of Antwerp, and west of Brussels the sector of the Dendre had 
been reached. Between Maubeuge and La Fére the attack continued, 
the Sambre and the Oise had been crossed, and Le Cateau and St. 
Quentin captured. Strong German units had also reached the region 
north of Laon, and the Aisne near Rethel. 

The French communiqué reported that the main fighting had taken 
place north-east of St. Quentin, where their troops were offering a 
stubborn resistance. Violent attacks in the Montmédy region had been 
repulsed with heavy enemy losses. 
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The British Air Ministry announced that on the previous day 
bombers had carried out extensive operations, harassing the enemy 
lines of communication, and fighters, patrolling in their support, 
accounted for a large number of enemy machines. Preliminary reports 
showed that at least 20 were shot down. Harassing operations con- 
tinued through the night, and in Southern Belgium roads and bridges 
were hit, and troop concentrations broken up. In Germany direct hits 
were made on oil tanks at Hanover and, at other points, railways 
junctions and sidings were damaged. Military traffic was watched 
continuously over a wide area in Western Germany, and many attacks 
made, causing a heavy explosion at one point, and the setting on fire 
of aerodrome buildings at another. A successful night operation also 
caused further damage to the oil tanks at Hamburg and Bremen. The 
crews of three aircraft were missing. 

Details of the R.A.F. raids on Hamburg and Bremen on the night of 
May 17-18 were published, and showed that explosions in large petrol 
storage tanks were caused, and many large fires started at both places, 
Other oil depots in the Hamburg area were also set on fire. 

The H.Q. of the B.E.F. announced that ‘the British front yesterday 
was held firmly in face of strong enemy pressure’. 

A warship, reported to be German, was sunk by a mine not far from 
Gothenburg while sailing south in a flotilla. 


May 20 

The French communiqué reported the continuation of very heavy 
German thrusts north and west of St. Quentin. Near Rethel enemy 
elements which had crossed the Aisne were thrown back, and in the 
region of Montmédy intense German attacks were repulsed. French 
aircraft bombed many troop concentrations and armoured units, 
inflicting severe losses on enemy columns. 

The German High Command announced the capture of Laon, and, 
in Belgium, the crossing of the Dendre. Near Maubeuge and south of 
Valenciennes attacks by French and Belgian forces were repulsed. 
In the south-west German armoured units gained the field of the Somme 
battle of 1916. 

The British Air Ministry reported the continuation the previous day 
of pressure on enemy lines of communication and successful attacks on 
oil refineries in North-West Germany. Railway stations and bridges 
south of Brussels were bombed, and a direct hit secured on the bridge 
at Roux. Near Sedan a lorry park was set on fire, and in the Aisne 
sector enemy concentrations were attacked. Two British machines 
failed to return. Reports received showed that on May 19, 30 German 
machines were destroyed by the R.A.F., and many others damaged, 
and that 14 British fighters were missing. 

The severest fighting, according to semi-official French reports, 
occurred between Guise and Landrecies, where the Germans threw in 
tanks, aircraft, and artillery in enormous strength. Between the Oise 
and the Sambre they also made some progress with light mechanized 
detachments. 

German aircraft raided several Channel ports. 

The loss was announced of the British destroyer Whitley, which had 
been beached owing to damage by bombs. There were only 4 casualties. 
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May 21 

The French communiqués stated that German advance elements had 
succeeded in reaching Amiens and Arras. French aircraft were cease- 
jessly harassing enemy troops on the ground, and it was known that at 
least 308 German aircraft had been brought down by French machines 
and guns between May 10 and 19. 

The German communiqué claimed that the 9th French Army (on the 
Meuse from Namur to Sedan) had been defeated and scattered, and 
that advanced German forces had already taken Arras, Amiens, and 
Abbeville, while other troops took Laon, and rapidly advanced to the 
| Chemin de Dames. Rethel was also taken. 

The British Admiralty stated that no British transport or tanker was 
sunk in the Straits of Dover on May 20 night by the Germans (as they 
had claimed). It also announced that the cruiser Effingham had struck 
an uncharted rock off the coast of Norway and been lost. There were 
no casualties. The minelayer Princess Victoria was sunk by a mine, 
with the loss of 34 lives. 

The R.A.F. reported a successful attack the day before on armoured 
vehicles in the Arras-Cambrai and the Arras-Bapaume areas. No 
machines were lost. In the night troop concentrations were bombed in 
the Cambrai-Le Cateau-St. Quentin area, and in the Forest of Nuvion, 
north of the Aisne, where several large fires broke out. Five machines 
failed to return. 

Successful attacks were also made during the night on oil tanks at 
Rotterdam, setting them on fire. 

During the day many attacks were made on long enemy columns on 
bridges and roads, and on mechanized units. Cross roads and railway 
lines near Bapaume were badly damaged, and near Le Cateau and near 
Abbeville enemy convoys of heavy lorries were successfully bombed. 
A canal bridge near Guise was destroyed, vehicles in the Forest of 
Mormal were heavily attacked, and a bridge over the Oise at Mont 
D’Origny was rendered unusable. 

French semi-official reports stated that parachute troops armed with 
incendiary equipment had played an important part in the attacks 
north of the Somme on May 20 and in the night. They made for road 
junctions, stations, bridges, and public buildings, and in the Cambrai 
area started many fires. At Arras and Amiens the stations were burnt 
down. 

Two British hospital ships were bombed and set on fire in a French 
port when it was raided and badly damaged by German aircraft. 


May 22 

The French communiqués announced the recapture of Arras, and 
stated that enemy pressure by mechanized units continued towards 
the coast. In Lorraine the enemy bombarded 3 towns behind the lines, 
and 3 towns behind the German lines had been bombed in retaliation. 

Heavy fighting took place between Cambrai and Valenciennes, where 
the Germans were believed to be making their most violent onslaught. 
Their mechanized forces also pressed forward north-west towards 
Montreuil and St. Pol. 

The German communiqué stated that the port installations at Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe were again attacked by air. 
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In the neighbourhood of Arras enemy attempts to break away to the 
south and west were frustrated. Several aerodromes were bombed an 
buildings and aircraft destroyed. 

The British Air Ministry stated that the previous day strong forces 
of bombers harassed the spearhead of the German armoured columns 
and did much damage. In the night large-scale attacks were made op 
the German lines of communication through the Namur, Dinant, and 
Aachen areas, and many bridges were blown up, including the railway 
bridge at Namur. Simultaneously heavy attacks were made on key 
points in Rhenish Prussia, and many railway junctions, bridges, etc, 
hit. Supply trains were blown up and petrol fires started. Stavanger 
aerodrome was also bombed again. In all these operations 5 machine 
were lost. 

In air fighting the previous day at least 24 enemy machines wer 
destroyed or seriously damaged. Eight British fighters were missing. 


May 23 

The B.E.F. communiqué stated that the Germans had attacked the 
Escaut (Scheldt) position without success except at Audenarde, where 
they forced a crossing; semi-official Belgian reports subsequently stated 
that the enemy had been thrust back. The British forces successfully 
maintained their position on the Arras flank of the gap between there and 
Bapaume. Through the gap the enemy had succeeded in passing 
armoured elements, followed by motorized units, which reached the 
neighbourhood of the coast. 

The French communiqués reported an advance of their forces to the 
outskirts of Cambrai, and of their advanced elements to the outskirts of 
Amiens. An enemy attack south of Sedan failed. During the previouw 
evening French fighter aircraft forced 4 enemy bomber formations of 2) 
machines each to withdraw, bringing down at least 8 planes. 

The German communiqué reported the repulse the previous day o/ 
enemy attempts to break through at Cambrai. In Western Artos 
German forces were advancing towards Calais. It also claimed that 
along the whole southern front from the Somme to the Meuse the enemy 
were on the defensive. 

The Air Ministry News Service reported that strong forces of bombers 
had attacked German tanks and troop concentrations all the previous 
day, doing a great deal of damage. Direct hits were secured on lorries, 
tanks, and armoured cars, and in the evening a concentrated attack 
was made on the headquarters of the enemy’s armoured division. 

The French Admiralty announced the loss off the Dutch Coast of the 
submarine Doris, the destroyer Adroit, and the supply-ship Niger 
The crews of the last two were saved. 


May 24 
The French communiqués reported the failure of further German 
attacks south of Sedan, and the success of a counter attack. They 
stated that the violent encounters which had been going on in the north, 
extending as far as the regions of St. Omer and Boulogne, had not so fat 
enabled them to re-establish the continuity of their front as a whole. 
Reconnaissance and bomber aircraft continued to harass the German 
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rear, and fighters successfully attacked their armoured and motorized 
units. 

The Germans reported the capture of Tournai, and a break through 
in the fortified Scheldt line up to the west bank of the Lys. In the 
Artois sector German troops had captured the Lorette heights, and 
strong mechanized units approached the Channel ports. 

It was stated in London that Boulogne had been occupied by German 
mechanized forces on the night of May 23, and that practically all the 
British troops in the town got away. ‘ 

The Air Ministry reported intense activity during the previous night 
and throughout the day. Bombers attacked German columns near 
Arras and Boulogne and raids were made on lines of communication in 
France, Belgium and the Rhineland. Military objectives at Bavai and 
Hirson were hit and fires started. The railway junctions at La Capelle 
and Gembloux were hit, and at Givet a marshalling yard and a large 
transport column were severely damaged. At Beaumont junction 
rolling stock was set on fire and an explosion was seen at Charleroi. 
Heavy bombers also attacked communications at Emmerich, Cologne, 
Coblenz and elsewhere. From all these operations 6 machines failed to 
return. 

A later bulletin stated that 11 fighters which met a much larger force 
of German aircraft over the French coast that day, shot down 11 of 
them and damaged 3 more without loss to themselves. 

German aircraft attacked and damaged the East Dudgeon Lightship, 
off the Lincolnshire coast. They were also active off the south-east 
coast, and anti-aircraft guns were in action. 


May 25 

The French communiqué reported a consolidation of the position in 
the Somme during fighting the previous evening, and stated that in the 
North there was no important change. Between the Aisne and the 
Meuse there was very lively activity, and ‘during the last few days we 
have dominated the enemy’. 

The German communiqué claimed that the ring round the Belgian 
Army, the French forces, and the bulk of the B.E.F. had been con- 
siderably strengthened, and in the east of the ring Ghent and Courtrai 
taken. South of Valenciennes attacks were continuing in a north- 
westerly direction on both sides of Douai. Boulogne had been captured, 
and Calais surrounded. 


May 26 

The Belgian communiqué reported that their forces were actively 
engaged on the left flank of the Allied Armies resisting the enemy, who 
was trying to push on towards the Pas de Calais. Various local successes 
had been obtained, and 500 prisoners were taken the previous day. 
Enemy aircraft were destroyed daily, and since the outbreak of war 255 
of them had been brought down behind the Belgian lines. 

The French communiqués reported some progress in violent fighting on 
the Somme, and stated that in the north the enemy had succeeded in 
occupying the town of Boulogne. In the fighting between the Aisne and 
the Meuse very heavy losses had been inflicted on the enemy. In the 
Montmédy region a strong enemy attack was repulsed. 
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The German communiqué claimed that in Flanders and Artois their 
forces were continuing their concerted attack against the enemy, and 
the air force had made low-level attacks at many points, and also 
bombed the harbours of Zeebrugge, Ostend, and Dunkirk. 

The British Air Ministry stated that the previous evening and 
throughout the night bombing attacks were carried out against enemy 
communications, and many important objectives hit. Dumps were ex. 
ploded and supply depots set on fire. Six bombers were missing, and 4 
fighters were lost in operations in which 20 enemy machines were 
destroyed. During the day over 40 enemy aircraft were shot down, and 
7 British fighters were missing. Four fighters reported missing on May 
23 had since returned safely. At Rotterdam several more oil tanks were 
bombed and set on fire. In Germany attacks were made on 2 aero- 
dromes and on a motor convoy, which received a direct hit. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the destroyer Wessex, with the 
loss of 6 lives, and of a minesweeper, with the loss of 15 lives. 


May 27 

The B.E.F. communiqué reported violent enemy attacks on the flank 
of the French and Belgian forces, and a successful counter-attack by 
British infantry in co-operation with French tanks. In Belgium British 
forces had been fighting side by side with the Belgian Army, and 
remained intact. 

The Belgian communiqué stated that the Army was fighting well, and 
local successes had been gained everywhere. 

The French reported continued German attacks against the Belgian 
forces between the coast and the Menin region, and a successful attack 
by the British forces in the district of Aire (10 miles south-east of St. 
Omer) on the Lys. East of the Aisne the enemy attacked insistently, 
and paid a high price. During the night, in the region of Valenciennes, 
French forces on the Escaut were withdrawn to a prepared position, 
after inflicting very heavy losses on the enemy. 

The Germans claimed that north of Menin a deep salient had been 
created in the enemy front line, and that counter-attacks north-east of 
Lens had been repulsed. They also claimed to have captured Calais. 

Unofficial French reports stated that the most severe fighting was on 
the Lys, in the Courtrai region, where the Germans were attacking on 
a front of 25 miles with complete disregard for their losses. 

The Air Ministry stated that on the previous night the aerodromes 
at Flushing, Brussels, Antwerp, Venlo, and Charleroi had been bombed, 
and successful attacks also made on railway junctions, concentrations 
of mechanized vehicles, and convoys. No aircraft were lost. During the 
day British fighters, 5 of which were missing, had destroyed or seriously 
damaged 28 German machines. 





CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

May 14.—Mr. Menzies, in a national broadcast, declared that 
Australia’s fate was being determined in the Low Countries as surely 
as if the battle were on her own shores. It was her war, and winning it 
was her business. Unless she backed Britain with the last ounce of her 
energy, bravery, self-sacrifice, and devotion all might be lost. 

May 17.—The Prime Minister, announcing the arrival of the second 
contingent of the A.I.F. in Egypt, said the troopships reached their 
destination at the hour arranged weeks before. If it were necessary to 
reinforce the pledges made since the first contingent went, he would say 
to Britain and France, ““We were by your side when war began; we 
will be with you to the end”’. 

May 22.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament several 
measures to accelerate the war programme, including the raising of a 
third division for service abroad, the expansion of the Navy and the 
construction of a graving dock at Sydney, and regular consultations 
between the Premiers of the Australian States. He also announced 
the appointment of Mr. E. Lewis as Director-General of Munitions and 
Supply, and of Brigadier-General Lloyd as Director-General of Re- 
cruiting. 

The Minister of Defence, in a broadcast, said they aimed to have a 
7th Division organized and training by the end of June, and an 8th a 
month later. 

May 24.—The Governor-General, broadcasting a personal message 
throughout the country, said he had been greatly moved at seeing their 
young soldiers and airmen sailing away with no illusions about the 
grim task ahead and with a fixed determination to uphold Australia’s 
honour. The men on the land were doing vital service, and the in- 
dustrialists were acting up to the motto ‘Never let our pals down’”’. 
Australian women, the most self-reliant in the world, were taking 
charge of stations, farms, and businesses with a courage which fur- 
nished a sublime inspiration. 

But Australians must not be satisfied with these efforts; they must 
redouble their exertions and increase the output of war essentials to 
the fullest extent. 

The Vice-President of the Executive Council announced in Parlia- 
ment that 9 Communist papers had been suppressed; also that the 
embargo on writing on the war, recruiting, strikes, and Russia had been 
removed from papers outside the banned list. (It had applied to 13 
papers out of the 3,500 in the country.) 

He also said that the Government appealed to the trade unions whose 
organs were controlled by Communists to terminate this control as 
soon as possible. 

Regulations were gazetted enabling trade unions to expel Com- 
munists and other subversive officials. 

May 27.—It was stated in Melbourne that 84,000 applications to 
join the Empire Air Force had been received. So far 3,360 had been 
accepted for air crews and 12,580 for ground staffs. It was also 
announced that men of the Amalgamated Engineering Union were 
working two 12-hour shifts daily. 
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BELGIUM 

May 14.—The Soir published an interview with General Denis, who 
said, ‘I can assure you that Brussels is not threatened’’, and added 
that the movements of the Allies were proceeding methodically, in 
perfect order, and that “the future can be faced with confidence’, 

The Prime Minister, in a broadcast, stated that the Government 
were “‘still at their post in Brussels”. Air raids had been made on 
Antwerp, Namur, Louvain, Alost, Tirlemont, and other places; no 
parachutists had descended on Brussels that afternoon or the previous 
day. After saying that trains filled with civilians and processions of 
refugees on the roads had been machine-gunned he went on, “This 
war is even more frightful than the War of 1914. The civilized world 
should know about these horrors and make its own judgment. The 
hour of reckoning will come. Meanwhile we must preserve our 
courage... .” 

The President of the Chamber also spoke, and said, ‘‘this time it will 
not take 4 years to secure our liberty and, with it, an increase of 
honour’”’. 

All men between 16 and 35 years old from the second reserves 
(i.e. men temporarily exempted from service) were recalled for duty. 

May 16.—The Minister of Communications, in a broadcast, said that 
Franco-British aid was becoming more and more effective from hour 
to hour, and “‘our resistance grows in strength the farther the Germans 
move from their bases and lengthen their lines of communication”. 
He said that German aircraft were machine-gunning villages and 
processions of refugees on the roads, but ‘‘despite all this the country 
will continue to resist. The trial will not last long. Be-firm and con- 
fident. The aggressor always has the initial advantage. But from hour 
to hour the defence becomes more effective’. 

The Government left Brussels for Ostend. 

May 17.—The Minister of the Interior, in a broadcast, said that their 
troops had had, the previous day, to withstand many attacks. At the 
end of the day their positions were unchanged, but the general situa- 
tion had compelled them to carry out partial modification of their 
lines. The necessary movements were effected in good conditions, and 
they had led the Government to decide to leave the capital and install 
themselves elsewhere on Belgian territory. : 

The liner Ville de Bruges was sunk by bombs in the Scheldt while 
carrying women and children to England. 

May 18.—Hitler’s decree incorporating Eupen and Malmédy in the 
Reich. (See Germany.) 

May 19.—The official wireless repeated from time to time for Namur 
a Royal message already sent to Liége: “Resist to the end for your 
country. I am proud of you.” 

Ostend was bombed several times, and parachutists landed at points 
along the coast, but were rounded up. 

May 20.—American reports stated that the Library at Louvain had 
been set on fire and destroyed. 

May 21.—The Government moved to Bruges. 

It was learnt that the Trade Union Federation had asked Belgian 
workers who were in France to register at once at French labour 
exchanges. 





Ostend was again bombed. 

May 22.—Reports from French sources stated that. between. May 
1] and 20 the counter-espionage service, in co-operation with that of 
France and England, arrested in Belgium 200 German agents, who had 
been instructed to report on the moral.of the Belgian Army and get 
information about anti-tank obstacles. 

May 25.—The Prime Minister and Ministers of Foreign Affairs, the 
Interior, and Defence in London. (See Great Britain.) 

M. Paul Hymans, Minister of State, issued a statement pointing out 
that they had over 700,000 men under arms at the time of the invasion, 
and this number would soon be raised to 1 million as most of the mobiliz- 
able Belgians succeeded in reaching France. There were thus 2 Belgian 
armies: an active force, still fighting in Flanders, and a reserve force 
being organized in France. 

May 27.—The Press Service, in France, issued, on behalf of the Prime 
Minister, a statement assuring Belgians who were living in Belgium 
that their King was “more than ever the incarnation of your country” 
He had all the traits of a soldier, and ever since he became King had 
constantly strengthened the Belgian Army. He had not left the troops, 
and ‘“‘the veterans of the war of 1914, who are fighting again to-day, 
say that in every way he is like his father’. 

The Prime Minister announced that the Cabinet had met in Paris 
during the day, and said that “having examined the situation and 
envisaged all possible developments, the Government were unanimous 
in affirming their will to continue, whatever happened, the struggle at 
the side of the Allies until common victory was won’’. 

King Leopold, as C.-in-C. of the Army, sent a plenipotentiary to the 
German Army H.Q. in the evening and offered to surrender. 


BRAZIL 

May 16.—The Government offered to join in the proposal of Uruguay 
for a declaration by all the American countries on the invasion of the 
Low Countries. 


BULGARIA 

May 16.—Reports reaching Sofia from Varna stated that in the past 
3 months only 15,000 tons of petroleum had been received at that port 
from Batum, whereas the Germans had expected to receive 100,000 
tons a month by that route. 


CANADA 

May 16.—The 19th Federal Parliament was opened by the Adminis- 
trator, who, in the Speech from the Throne, said they had met at the 
time of the greatest conflict in the history of mankind, and ‘‘upon the 
outcome of the struggle will depend the maintenance of civilized 
society and the inheritance of human freedom for our own and future 
generations”. 
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He concluded by saying “‘may your resolution be sustained by the 
knowledge that it is the liberties of all free people that you are helping 
to preserve”’. 

May 20.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that a third 
division of the Active Service Force was to be raised, also that a new 
Ministry, that of National Defence, Air, was being formed to administer 
Canada’s air contribution. He added that the Army now amounted to 
100,000 men. 

May 23.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that an offer had 
been made to the British Government on May 21 to ‘‘forward at once 
to the U.K. all aeroplanes of a certain type now available in Canada”, 

The Defence Minister said he had decided to form a ‘Veterans’ 
Home Guard”, 3,000 strong, to protect military property, etc. 

The acting Minister of Supply, in a broadcast, said there had been a 
universal response to his appeal for accelerated production, and his 
department had been inundated with patriotic messages. He wanted 
factories to work 24 hour shifts for 7 days a week. 

The Minister for Air also broadcast, and said Canadian energy would 
be put into the Commonwealth Scheme to get airmen trained first in 
hundreds, then in thousands, as rapidly as possible. 

May 27.—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
decided to raise the infantry battalions of a 4th Division, and also to 
begin the training of 5,000 men, under the air-training scheme, who so 
far had been on the waiting list. 


CHINA 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

May 14.—Chinese official reports claimed that the Japanese defeat 
north-east of Hankow was the biggest victory for China since the 
beginning of the war. The Japanese lost 20,000 killed during the week- 
end; also 64 tanks, 52 guns, much material and ammunition, and 
2,500 horses. 

Some 10,000 Japanese were still holding out near Tsaoyang city, 
on the southern skirts of the Tungpo range along the Honan-Hupeh 
border. 

May 18.—The Chinese reported the capture of Tsaoyang, the 
Japanese suffering 7,600 casualties in fierce fighting. 

May 21.—The Chinese claimed that their reorganized armies were 
now threatening Hankow. They also stated that the Japanese casualties 
in the fighting at Tsaoyang totalled some 48,000. 


COLOMBIA 


May 16.—Apprehension was reported to be felt in Bogota cwing to 
the presence there and in 9 other towns of Nazi Fifth Columnists. 
There were about 2,000 Germans in the country, a large increase on the 
total of a few years earlier. 

The German-Colombian Air Transport Co. was taken over by the 
Government. 
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COSTA RICA 
May 17.—The Government took steps to investigate and suppress 
Nazi Fifth Column activities in the country. 


EGYPT 

May 14.—Air defence exercises, including a black-out along the 
coast, concluded, after lasting a week. 

May 17.—The second contingent of the Australian Force arrived at 
Suez. 
May 19.—The Military Governor of Cairo issued orders for the 
surrender of all firearms by civilian owners and for the measures to be 
taken in case parachutists appeared. 

May 26.—The black-out was extended to the whole country and put 


into operation at 9 p.m. 


EIRE 

May 25.—Mr. de Valera, speaking at Galway, said: ‘“‘We are really 
within the war zone. There is danger over this country, and there has 
been since the war began, but particularly to-day, and there is but one 
safeguard, and that is that we be prepared to defend the liberties we 
have won against anyone who might try to invade them. We want the 
young men to be ready to join the armed forces. We want, in addition 
to the Regular Forces and the first line Volunteers, to get throughout the 
country volunteers to do local security work, to be the eyes and ears of 
the defence forces, to report at once any indication of any treachery in 
our midst.” 


FRANCE 

May 14.—All persons in Paris of German nationality or ex-German 
nationality, including all refugees, were ordered to report at centres 
just outside the city for internment. 

May 15.—Most of the children between 6 and 14 were stated to 
have left Paris for evacuation areas. 

The Dutch Foreign Minister told a meeting of the press that their 
Army had lost a quarter of its total strength of 400,000 in the 6 days’ 
fighting, and some regiments had lost four-fifths of their effectives. 
Their whole bombing force, some 50 machines, was lost, but the air 
force and the anti-aircraft guns had accounted for at least 150 German 
machines. The troops had fought with surpassing courage, and neither 
the Government nor the country had capitulated. ‘‘The Netherlands’”’, 
he said, “continues to be at war with Germany. I must warn you that 
it will be necessary to continue to pay attention to the map of this 
country.” 

The flag still flew in the East and West Indies, and ‘“‘we bring to our 
Allies immense resources’. 

May 16.—M. Reynaud, speaking in the C hamber, declared that 
Germany was now aiming at the heart of France. Her Army had un- 
leashed all its forces of destruction against the pivot of the French 
front, all these tanks and aeroplanes, ‘‘methodically accumulated for 
so many years, thanks to the indisputable privation of the Germans for 
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the obsession of their leader—war, to beat down France and dominate 
first Europe and then the world”’. 

Hitler wanted to win the war in 2 months. If he failed, he was 
doomed, and he knew it. That was why, after long hesitation, he had 
taken a chance. “We are perfectly aware of the danger’’, he went on, 
and they faced the peril unitedly; and—‘‘it is on a day when al 
appears to be lost that the world will see what France is capable of.” 

They must not be content with vain hopes or words. The times 
ahead might have nothing in common with the past; “‘we shall be called 
upon to take measures which yesterday might have appeared revolu- 
tionary. We may perhaps have to change methods—and men. For 
any weakness, punishment will come—death. We must immediately 
forge new hearts for ourselves. We are full of hope, our lives count 
for nothing. One thing alone counts—the preservation of France’. 

In a broadcast in the evening M. Reynaud declared it was untrue 
that the Government had decided to leave Paris, and equally untrue 
as “‘stupid, alarming rumours had it”’ that the Germans were at Rheims 
or even Meaux. The only person who profited from these lies was 
Hitler; “let those who hawk them realize that”. Exactly 1,000 years 
ago Germanic hordes broke over Europe and on the northern plains 
France had seen the presence of barbarians from Attila to Wilhelm II. 
Centuries of French civilization were now threatened. 

The Dutch Foreign Minister in a broadcast from Paris reaffirmed 
Holland’s determination to fight on till victory was achieved. He said 
that one-third of their effectives had been killed during the invasion, 
and went on, ‘We are carrying on the fight on the soil of France, we 
are fighting in the province of Zeeland’’. They possessed vast resources 
in their Empire. 

Eight Communists were sentenced to terms of imprisonment up to 
5 years for organizing anti-French propaganda. 

May 17.—General Gamelin, in an Order of the Day said, ‘‘The fate of 
our country and that of our Allies, the destinies of the world, depend 
on the battle now in progress. British, Belgian, Polish soldiers and 
foreign volunteers are fighting at our side, and the R.A.F. is taking its 
full part with our own. 

“Any soldier who cannot advance should allow himself to be killed 
rather than abandon that part of our national soil which has been 
entrusted to him. As always in grave hours of our history, the order 
to-day is ‘Conquer or die’. We must conquer.”’ 

Mr. Churchill arrived in Paris. 

The Minister of Public Work forbade long-distance transport by 
road in districts in the north, east, and south, and Paris was included 
in the army zone. 

May 18.—A decree was published providing for the creation of a 
territorial military guard to protect the interior of the country. 

M. Reynaud assumed the post of Minister of Defence, and appointed 
Marshal Pétain, Minister of State and Vice-President of the Council. 
He also appointed M. Mandel Minister of the Interior; M. Daladier 
Foreign Minister; M. Rollin, Minister of Colonies; M. Baréty, Minister 
of Commerce. 

In a broadcast to the nation M. Reynaud said, “Every Frenchman, 
whether with the Army or in the interior, must this evening take with 
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me a solemn oath to conquer’’. The situation was grave, but by no 
means desperate; it was in such circumstances as these that the French 
people showed what was in them. What the country now expected of 
the Government was not words; it had had too many of them for some 
years past. It wanted deeds. 

’ The victor of Verdun, the man thanks to whom the assailants of 
1916 did not pass, had just returned from Madrid, and ‘“‘he is hence- 
forth at my side’, he said, “‘as Minister of State . . . placing all his 
wisdom and force at the service of the country. He will remain there 
until victory has been won’. As for the Ministry of the Interior, whose 
task had just become suddenly heavier, M. Mandel, the disciple of 
Clemenceau, was taking it in hand. 

The whole administration of France must adapt itself to war; the 
spirit of war must penetrate into offices as elsewhere. 

The Government ordered a 12-hour day for all workers in aircraft 
factories, including Sundays and holidays. All engineers engaged in 
aeronautical design or connected with the aircraft industry were 
“militarized”. (They had been formed into a civilian corps in 1924.) 

May 19.—It was announced in the evening that General Weygand 
had been appointed Chief of the General Staff and C.-in-C. of all the 
theatres of operations. 

The Ministry of Public Works extended the programme of hours of 
work to the coal industry. 

May 20.—The official Gazette published decrees appointing General 
Weygand to his new posts. The Cabinet adopted various decree laws 
empowering military courts to try, as courts martial, all persons, 
including civilians, arrested in the act of committing military crimes or 
crimes against the safety of the State. 

Hundreds of Belgian trawlers arrived in northern ports loaded with 
refugees, who were also entering in large numbers by road. 

It was learnt that the military authorities had blown up the viaduct 
on the Basle-Alsace line near St. Louis, severing railway communica- 
tion with Switzerland from Alsace. 

May 21.—M. Reynaud’s statement in the Senate. (See Special 
Summary.) 

May 22.—M. Reynaud, after seeing General Weygand, who had just 
returned from the front, broadcast a statement in which he said the 
C.-in-C. had said “‘I am full of confidence about the issue provided that 
everyone does his duty with ferocious energy”. M. Reynaud 
emphasized that the civilian population must not allow itself to be 
scared by the raids of the German mechanized columns, which re- 
sembled the inroads of cavalry in former days. The people must remain 
at their posts, and any slackening in the speed and volume of produc- 
tion would amount to a weakening of the national effort and impair 
the strength of the country. 

The audacity of the Nazi motor troops could cost them dear, he said, 
and “if we hold out for one month—and we shall hold out as long 
as is necessary—then we shall have covered three-quarters of the 
road to victory”. 

Mr. Churchill arrived in Paris, and saw M. Reynaud and General 
Weygand. 

The Minister of National Defence formed a corps of women auxiliaries 
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of between 21 and 55 years of age, to assist the Army staffs, and the 
artillery, the engineers, the transport, and the sanitary services. 

Paris was organized as a clearing centre for refugees, both from the 
Low Countries and from the invaded areas, and a 24 hour service was 
given by the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, and other bodies. 

The Commander of the United States Ambulance Corps, in an inter. 
view on the Paris radio, expressed his horror at “the barbarity and 
inhumanity” of the Germans in deliberately attacking ambulances and 
refugees on the roads. German ’planes had flown low over them, using 
machine-guns as well as bombs. 

May 23.—The Cabinet decided that no area should be evacuated 
without a written order of the High Command, and that none of the 
administrative services or their personnel should leave Paris, though 
those evacuated at the beginning of the war would remain in the 
provinces. It also decided that there should be no evacuation of 
industries, except for the transfer of munitions factories, which had been 
in process since the outbreak of war. 

The military spokesman in Paris stated that since May 10 at least 
1,000 German aircraft had been brought down on French soil. 

Forty Communists were arrested at Avignon. 

May 24.—The town of Abbeville was described by eyewitnesses as 
razed to the ground by bombing before being occupied. 

M. Mandel called on all Government officials to work a minimum of 
52 hours a week, and to keep their offices open 12 hours a day. He also 
began fresh measures against Fifth Columnists, and dismissed a number 
of prefects and other fonctionnaires. 

It was announced in Paris that German aircraft had bombed Metz, 
and that a German city had been bombed as a reprisal. 

May 25.—An official communiqué stated that “As a result of the 
military operations under way, which have already resulted in the 
appointment of General Weygand as C.-in-C. in all theatres of opera- 
tions, important changes have been made in the High Command. 
From to-day, 15 Generals have been relieved of their commands, 
including the commanders of armies and army corps, several comman- 
ders of divisions, and the directors in charge of the services of large 
units.”’ 

M. Mandel dismissed 8 senior police officials in the Nord De- 
partment. He stated that 62,000 people had been stopped and 
questioned in Paris during the week, and 500 arrested, of whom 334 
were foreigners. The police had inspected some 2,000 hotels and cafés. 

May 26.—The Government, in a warning to the people, stated that 
Germans were issuing by means of tracts or the telephone orders pur- 
porting to come from the French authorities, sometimes under the 
name of the Prime Minister, and pointed out that no order from the 
Government or the authorities was ever given to the civil population 
in the shape of a tract, while orders given by telephone by doubtful 
persons should be regarded with suspicion. 

An official order was issued calling on all foreigners over 15 years old 
who had arrived since May 10 to report to the authorities between May 
27 and 31. Police orders were also issued controlling the sale of all 
Allied uniforms. 

May 27.—It was stated in Paris that fighter aircraft had in 15 days’ 
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fighting shot down over 600 German machines with relatively small 
losses to themselves. Further, during the past few days, 2 fighter forma- 
tions, totalling 24 machines, had brought down 124 of the enemy with 
the loss of only 2 machines. 

Four workers in factories were sentenced to death for sabotage, and 
11 others in other defence works were arrested for ‘‘abandoning work’’. 


GERMANY 

May 14.—The wireless bulletins declared that German aircraft were 
already within reach of Harwich, but even more than that they had 
bases for direct attack against the whole of England, and especially 
against the highly-important south-eastern coast. The untouchability 
of the British Islands had ended, in this period of modern aerial 
warfare. 

May 15.—Hitler issued an Order to the troops reading: “Soldiers of 
the Dutch theatre of war, within 5 days you have attacked a strong, 
well-prepared army, stubbornly resisting behind seemingly unconquer- 
able barriers and fortified lines, eliminated their air force and finally 
forced them to capitulate. This is a unique achievement, the military 
importance of which will be proved by the future. ...’’ He thanked 
them in the name of the German people, and paid a particular tribute 
to ‘the heroism of the death-defying parachutists and landing troops’’. 

The News Agency reported that bombing attacks were made in the 
night on undefended towns in Western Germany, and at Linnich 9 
people were killed. At Essen 2 houses were destroyed. 

May 17.—The News Agency stated that Cologne had been bombed 
on the night of May 15, some houses being damaged and a man being 
killed. Most of the bombs fell in fields outside the city. 

The High Command announced that the losses of Allied aircraft so 
far amounted to 1,462 machines. 

May 18.—The News Agency announced that Seyss-Inquart had been 
appointed Commissioner for Holland, with supreme authority over the 
civilian population. 

The wireless bulletins stated that during May 11-13 Allied aircraft 
had made 71 raids on German territory, and 51 of them ‘‘were aimed at 
definitely non-military objectives’’. 

Hitler signed a decree incorporating Eupen, Malmédy, and Moresnet 
in the Reich. It declared that they had always remained at heart linked 
with Germany, and therefore would not be treated as occupied enemy 
territory, even for a short time. 

May 20.—Reports from Swiss sources stated that the Ministry of 
Defence had issued a decree providing penalties for ‘‘malicious utterances 
against National-Socialism or leading persons of the Reich” which 
applied to foreigners abroad, as well as to Germans. All journalists of 
any nationality who had ever written or reproduced statements against 
Hitler or members of the Nazi Party would be severely punished. 

May 22.—Statement to the Japanese Government re the Dutch 
East Indies. (See Japan). 

Reports from Italian sources stated that General von Reichenau 
had issued a warning to the troops of the 6th Army, in which he 
said: ‘‘War has not yet put you in front of the mass of the French 
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forces.”” He also told neutral journalists that “‘our advance will }. 
halted for a while now. We have won the first tricks, but we have yet tp 
meet the enemy’s main body. . . .” 


GIBRALTAR 
May 21.—The evacuation of women and children began, most oj 
them going to French Morocco. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


May 14.—The Queen of the Netherlands issued a proclamation to her 
people stating that once it became certain that the Government could 
not continue freely to exercise the supreme authority in the Netherland 
the decision to leave had to be taken. They were now in England. 
They were not prepared, as a Government, to capitulate. Consequently, 
the territory of the Netherlands remaining in their hands, as well as 
in the East and West Indies, continued to be a sovereign State. 

The military authorities now had to decide what measures must be 
taken from the military point of view. In those parts of the country 
“where the usurper has now established domination the local civil 
authorities should continue to do all they can in the interests of the 
population, and in the first place help in the maintenance of order’”’. 

An official denial was given in London of ‘‘malicious reports that the 
Allies are preparing to take hostile action against Spanish possessions”. 

The War Office announced that it had been decided to create a force 
to be known as “‘Local Defence Volunteers” of men between 17 and 65, 
who would not be paid, and who would be assigned duties they could 
carry out in their spare time. 

It was announced that a tripartite financial agreement had been 
concluded between Great Britain, France, and Belgium whereby 
financial facilities for the settlement of their expenditure were granted 
as between Belgium and France, on the one hand, and between Belgium 
and the U.K. on the other. 

Shipping losses, captures, etc. published showed that in the week 
ended May 5 only 1 British ship was lost; on the other hand 26 German 
ships which were sheltering in Dutch Indies ports were seized by the 
Dutch on May 11. Between May 6 and 11 six other German vessels 
were lost. 

May 15.—The following further appointments were announced: 
Minister of Pensions, Sir W. J. Womersley; and Postmaster General, 
Mr. W. S. Morrison. A new post of Secretary for Petroleum was 
created, to which Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd was appointed. 

The Queen of the Netherlands broadcast a message to Great Britain 
and the British Empire in which she said that the spirit of her nation 
would remain unbroken, because the conscience of the people was clear. 
After the ruthless aggression against democratic Norway an, if possible, 
even more cynical procedure was followed in respect of Holland and 
Belgium. She continued: 

“To-day we have to admit that no happiness can be expected in this 
world if those who are solely responsible for the present situation are 
not definitely checked in their course of unscrupulous destruction and 
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utter disregard of law and the most elementary principles of morality.”’ 

May 16.—Some 3,000 enemy aliens, of whom about 2,000 were 
refugees, were interned throughout the country. 

May 17.—The First Lord of the Admiralty and the First Sea Lord 
sent a message to all ships in the North Sea congratulating them on the 
magnificent way in which their work had been done in “the most 
strenuous time that naval forces have ever had to endure’, and con- 
tinuing: 

“What you may not realize is that you are helping our country to 
weather as black a storm as has ever broken on her. Hold on! Carry 
on in the splendid way you are doing! Good luck to you!”’ 

The King received in audience members of the Dutch Government, 
who were presented by Queen Wilhelmina. 

May 18.—The Foreign Office announced that the Government had 
made it clear that it was no part of their policy to bomb non-military 
objectives, no matter what the policy of the German Government might 
be. In spite of repeated attacks on undefended towns in every country 
invaded by Germany where there was resistance, the Government 
steadfastly adhered to this policy. Statements that the R.A.F. had 
deliberately bombed civilians or non-military objectives were com- 
pletely untrue. 

It was officially announced that, so far as his duties allowed, the 
Prime Minister would lead the House of Commons, but, in view of the 
pressure of events, had asked Mr. Attlee, the Lord Privy Seal, to act as 
Deputy-Leader. 

May 19.—R.A.F. estimates of the enemy losses of aircraft placed the 
total at 1,500 machines. 

Mr. Churchill’s broadcast to the nation and the Empire. (See 
Special Summary.) 

May 21.—The Minister of Aircraft Production issued an appeal to 
all employees of factories making aircraft, component parts, engines, 
etc., and plants engaged on sub-contracts to work throughout the next 
2 week-ends by night and by day. 

It was announced in London that in the week ended May 12, 8 
merchantmen were sunk by enemy action, 4 of them British. British 
submarines sank 5 German ships and the Campinas was sunk by a 
mine on May 10. The total merchant tonnage lost to Germany was 
estimated at about 820,000 tons. No ships in British convoys had 
been lost for 3 weeks. 

May 22.—A Bill entitled the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act 1940 
was passed through both Houses of Parliament and received the Royal 
Assent. It extended the powers which might be exercised by the King 
under the Emergency Powers Act, 1939. 

Mr. Attlee, as Deputy Leader of the House, introduced the Bill, and 
said it was now imperative that every private interest should give way 
to the urgent needs of the community, and it was necessary that the 
Government should have control over persons and property—not 
merely some persons or some particular class, but over all, rich and 
poor. The Bill was an enabling measure; no one should jump to the 
conclusion that he or she was to be ordered to perform a new task, and 
it was essential that all should continue at their jobs until ordered to do 
otherwise. 
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The Minister of Labour would be empowered to direct any person ty 
perform any service required, and would be able to prescribe remunera. 
tion, hours of work, and labour conditions. Power would be taken t, 
require employers to produce their books. Some establishments woul 
be controlled at once, others might be later. Wages and profits woul 
be under Government control, and Excess Profits Tax would be at the 
rate of 100 per cent. The control would extend to banks. 

The Minister of Labour would be responsible for supplying the 
labour needed for the programmes of the various Departments, and 
there would be a Production Council representative of all Departments 
concerned with supply; also a Director of Supply, with full-time assis. 
tance drawn from trade unions and employers, and local organizations 
based on area boards. In all important centres Labour Supply Com. 
mittees would be set up to organize ‘‘labour self-help”, to meet difficul- 
ties as to labour supply. Provision was being made to ensure that 
existing customs in industry, if they had to be set aside for the time 
being, would be restored after the war. 

Parliament also passed a Treachery Bill, providing that the death 
penalty might be imposed in grave cases of espionage and sabotage. All 
aliens, whether normally resident in the country or who had come for 
hostile purposes were made liable to the death penalty for the offences 
specified. 

A Bill was also passed providing that enrolment in the Local 
Defence Volunteers should not confer exemption from general military 
service. 

The Minister of Labour and National Service explained the working 
of the Government’s new emergency powers to the National Joint 
Advisory Council of the Employers’ Confederation and the Trades Union 
Congress General Council. The Advisory Council announced that it 
had “resolved wholeheartedly to co-operate in the steps necessary 
to secure the protection of the country and the Allied victory”’. 

The Government received from the Soviet Ambassador his Gover- 
ment’s reply to the British trade proposals. 

A further contingent of Canadian troops arrived in England. 

Lord Halifax’s statement for the Spanish press. (See Spain.) 

The Air Ministry announced that enemy aircraft had jettisoned 
bombs in two districts in the South-East of England the previous night. 
Anti-aircraft guns were in action. There were no casualties. 

May 23.—The Prime Minister, replying to a question in Parliament, 
said: ‘The German armoured forces which made their way through the 
breach in the French Armies have penetrated into the rear of the 
Allied Armies in Belgium and are now attempting to derange their 
communications. Abbeville is in enemy hands, and heavy fighting is 
proceeding around and near Boulogne. It is too early yet to say what 
the result of this coastal fighting may be; but it evidently carries with 
it implications of a serious character. Meanwhile General Weygand, 
who is in supreme command, is conducting operations involving all the 
Allied Armies with a view to restoring and reconstituting their com- 
bined front.” 

Sir Oswald Mosley and 8 of his Fascist workers were arrested in 
London, and the Headquarters of the British Union of Fascists were 
raided by the police. Captain A. M. Ramsay, M.P., President of the 
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Right Club, and John Beckett, secretary of the British People’s Party, 
were also arrested. 

The Home Secretary stated in Parliament that action had been 
taken because of the danger that the organizations to which they 
belonged might be used in the execution of acts prejudicial to the 
security of the State, and not on account of any opinions or propagan- 
dist activities of the individuals themselves. 

The Secretary of State for India, replying to questions in Parliament 
about the political deadlock, said the attainment by India of free 
and equal partnership in the British Commonwealth remained the 
goal of their policy, and they recognized, as his predecessor made clear 
on April 18, that it was for Indians themselves to play a vital part in 
devising the form of Constitution best adapted to India. 

The difficulty at the moment lay in the acute cleavage of opinion in 
India herself affecting issues fundamental to the character of her future 
Constitution, and even to the approach to the problem, but “‘I refuse’, 
he said, ‘‘to regard that cleavage as unbridgeable .. . I cannot think 
that it is beyond the resources of Indian statesmanship to find at any 
rate such a provisional accommodation as would admit of the resump- 
tion of office with general consent by Ministers in the Provinces and 
the appointment to the Governor-General’s Executive Council of 
representative public men on the basis already offered”’. 

He believed that such a solution of the deadlock would be eagerly 
welcomed by the overwhelming body of Indian public opinion, and it 
was the earnest hope of the Government that, in the situation facing 
the civilized world, existing differences might be put aside and the 
leaders of the political parties come together in agreement in support 
of the common effort. 

May 24.—It was announced that Sir Samuel Hoare had been ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Spain on special mission. 

The Queen of the Netherlands issued a statement from Buckingham 
Palace in which she said the Germans had from the beginning aimed at 
taking her as a hostage so as to paralyse Dutch resistance. Since as a 
prisoner she would have been powerless to lead her people in the 
struggle for freedom and could not have been a rallying point nor an 
inspiration for them she had felt it her duty to leave the country, and 
choose active leadership of the struggle at the head of the Government. 
This struggle was being waged by Dutchmen escaped from the occupied 
territory and recruited abroad at the side of the Allies; also by the 
Navy, which had been able to join the Allied Navies almost 
unscathed. 

Her Majesty aiso broadcast to the East Indies, and said: ‘“‘We shall 
know how to surmount all vicissitudes of the moment because we 
follow a determined line and a great principle, worthy of the strong and 
proud people which cannot but resist injustice.” 

Broadcast message to the Empire by the King. (See Special Note.) 

The Minister of Supply issued a statement that an Order in Council 
would be issued the next day under which he would have powers to 
declare undertakings which were, or should be, principally engaged 
upon war production to be controlled undertakings. It would also 
provide powers to issue directions and orders to firms other than those 
on the controlled list. 
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May 25.—The Belgian Premier and the Ministers of Foreign Affair; 
of the Interior, and of Defence arrived in London. 

The provisional figures of the men registering during the day showed 
a total of 326,259. It excluded those registering by post, seamen and 
fishermen, the sick, and others unavoidably prevented from registering 
in person. 

Regulations issued by Order in Council under the Emergency Power 
Act defined the powers of the Minister of Supply to declare all actua| 
or potential war production undertakings ‘‘controlled undertakings”. 
The Regulations gave the Minister of Labour specific power to direct 
any person to perform such services as might be specified by directions 
issued by him; also power to require persons of any class or description 
to register such particulars about themselves as might be necessary, 
and power to enter and inspect premises and books, accounts, etc. 

The Minister of Labour set up a Labour Supply Board of four under 
his own chairmanship, to ensure the fullest use of the man-power of the 
country. 

The War Office announced that it had been decided to form additional 
companies for certain Home Defence Battalions for special duties, 
composed of men of 18 to 19} years of age. 

May 26.—It was announced that General Ironside had been appoint- 
ed C.-in-C. Home Forces, vice General Kirke, retired, and that General 
Sir John Dill had been appointed Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

M. Reynaud arrived in London and saw Mr. Churchill. 

The Government declared to be evacuation areas the towns of the 
east coast from Great Yarmouth to Southend, and those of Kent from 
Margate to Folkestone, and announced regulations for moving children 
from them to the Midlands and Wales. 

The day was observed as a day of national prayer, and the King and 
Queen, accompanied by the Queen of the Netherlands, attended service 
at Westminster Abbey. 

May 27.—It was announced that Sir Stafford Cripps was going to 
Moscow at once at the head of an official trade mission, and that the 
Soviet Government had signified their willingness to receive him. 

It was also announced that the 1911 class would register on June 
15, and the 1910 class and men reaching the age of 20 between May 26 
and June 22 would register on June 22. It was estimated that about 
600,000 men were involved, including those in reserved occupations. 


GREECE 


May 16.—It was understood that the Government had just received 
assurances from the Italian Minister that Italy had no aggressive aims 
in the Balkans. 


May 17.—All men of 35 were called up for instruction in new 
weapons. The official news agency denied reports (spread by Nazi 
agents) that British aircraft had violated Greek neutrality by recon- 
naissance flights, that Italian ships had stopped calling at Greek ports, 
that Greek troops had been sent to the Albanian border, and that 
General Metaxas had openly sympathized with Bulgarian aspirations 
in Thrace. 
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HUNGARY 

May 15.—It was announced that 2 Army Corps had been mobilized, 
but that this could not be regarded as any threat to peace since all the 
neighbouring States were mobilized. 


INDIA 

May 20.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent a message to the United 
Provinces Congress Committee saying that ‘‘the launching of a civil 
disobedience campaign at a time when Britain is engaged in a life and 
death struggle would be an act derogatory to India’s honour’’. 

May 23.—Statement by Mr. Amery on attitude of the British 
Government towards the political deadlock. (See Great Britain.) 

May 26.—In a broadcast to the people the Viceroy urged them to 
accept three watchwords in the war crisis: unity, courage, and faith. 
He believed India wouJ]d continue to lend all her power to a just and 
righteous cause, and was proud that detachments of the Indian Army 
were serving in France. Immediate steps were being taken to secure the 
maximum expansion of the defence forces, having regard to the limita- 
tion of indigenous resources in material. 

In conclusion he urged the suppression of all differences in the 
country; while they were real enough, they could in fullness of time once 
more discuss policies to remove them. 


ITALY 

May 14.—Anti-Allied demonstrations continued, and the Duce 
appeared before demonstrators on the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia. 

The Minister of Foreign Exchanges, speaking in the Senate on the 
difficulties caused by the war which were affecting the supply of raw 
materials, said Italy could not think of reducing her imports, and 
“those who would attempt to deny us this right under the pretext of 
stopping hypothetical contraband are committing veritable acts of 
sabotage against Italian work and workers’’. 

The Popolo d’Italia declared that “we are in sight of that decisive 
historical phase which will fix the fate and fortunes of our country for 
future centuries. The usual band of pacifists, fat and rich self-seekers, 
and perverted friends of the democracies are attempting to launch a 
campaign to unsettle the Fascist conscience. To-day no one can pre- 
tend to be ignorant of the precise directives of Fascist Italy in the 
European conflict. Those who continue to profess ignorance will be 
treated as an enemy of whom they are the potential accomplices. 
Every vestige of a servile attitude towards the former masters of 
Europe will be punished. In this hour of watching we must begin to 
clean up the corners”’. 

May 15.—The Swiss Legation informed the Swiss press in Rome 
that the Minister had been rudely treated, on entering the Legation 
the previous evening, by a group of individuals posting manifestoes on 
the Legation walls. 

Introducing the Estimates of the Ministry of Communications in the 
Senate, Signor Venturi cited the cases of the detention of ships by the 
Contraband Control, searching of cargoes, and other measures, and said 
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they had had serious economic repercussions. Freights had risen, and 
it was only owing to the policy of self-sufficiency that Italy had not 
succumbed beneath their intolerable burden. 

The steamer Foscolo was bombed by German aircraft off the Dutch 
coast and reported that she was sinking. 

May 16.—It was announced that Signor Mussolini had received, 
through Count Ciano, a personal message from President Roosevelt. 

The theological students of the American and Scottish Colleges left 
Rome. 

Reassurances to Governments of Greece and Yugoslavia. (See 
Greece.) 

The Popolo d'Italia, declaring that Mr. Churchill had said in Parlia- 
ment that it was the duty of neutrals to intervene in the war, said that 
after that speech “the fires of war extended to the north and west as 
demo-bellicism wished it, and victims of Anglo-French policy have 
increased in number. Beginning with the negroid Taffari all the heads 
of States and all the Governments who have trusted in English protec- 
tion have suffered the same fate’. It recalled that Queen Wilhelmina 
had 5 years ago signed an order for sanctions against Italy; she had 
now joined Taffari in exile, and “‘history in its fatal course vindicates 
itself”’. 

The Regime Fascista asked ‘‘why should Italy be moved by the fate 
of Belgium and Holland, which were not moved over Italy when she 
was economically besieged, but took part in sanctions? Belgium sent 
Abyssinia officers, arms, and munitions, and Queen Wilhelimina sent 
a telegram to Haile Selassie and promised him that one day Italy 
, would have to restore his territory”. 

The Giornale d'Italia declared that British naval supremacy was 
finished with and, ‘‘the last scene will probably be played on the sea. 
The cycle of operations prepares the great scene of the epilogue of the 
drama’. 

The Finance Minister, introducing the Budget Estimates for 1940- 
41, said that national defence was the most urgent need and it was 
therefore inevitable there should be a deficit. In 1939-40 the total 
deficit was about 26,000 million lire. For 1940-41 the revenue was 
shown as 29,000 million and expenditure as 34,896 million. 

May 17.—The Lavoro Fascista stated that “Reynaud yesterday said 
to the French: ‘we must make for ourselves at once a new soul’. Rey- 
naud is right, but the French are under the compulsion of time, and 
not only of time. We advise them to write in Latin to the Vatican, 
which will reply by telegram in French’’. 

May 18.—Signor Mussolini replied to the message from President 
Roosevelt. 

The Popolo d'Italia, dealing with the position of Italy vis-a-vis 
Germany, said, ‘“We consider ourselves in fact as having already 
intervened’. The writer also stated that Berlin was following with 
pride and confidence the march of her armies, ‘‘which will throw open 
the way in Europe to the young nations.” 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, said, “Italian interests in the Balkan 
territories represent part of the life, security, and constructive desire 
which has always existed in the history of the Italian Peninsula”. 

Relaztoni Internazionali wrote, of the fighting in France, ‘“‘Let us be 
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realists: this operation is nothing more than a logical event in this 
war.... The action of Germany was a right. The democracies are not 
qualified to speak of the rights of the peoples, since they refuse to 
recognize this right to other peoples in other sectors. . . . If there is any 
justice to be assured it is against France and England, and all means 
are good to assure this justice and liberty. For us Fascists this is the 
moral to be drawn from the events which we are watching with cold 
and thoroughly Italian determination.”’ 

May 19.—Count Ciano, speaking at Milan, said, “Italy cannot 
remain absent from the present terrible struggle which will forge the 
destinies of the world’. Her aspirations, he said, were well known, 
“but you understand that I cannot say more than that the decision 
will rest with the Duce. I am sure that Milan will be ready heroically 
to respond to his word of command”’. 

Signor Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the Army, commended to 
them the example of the German troops’ discipline “‘in this, the very 
last moment of our preparation’. 

May 20.—General von Epp arrived in Rome. A Japanese official 
and trade mission also arrived. 

May 21.—Signor Ansaldo, in the Telegrafo, said that Count Ciano’s 
speech on May 19 marked a most distinct step forward in clearly 
defining the Italian objectives. As to the reference to Italy’s natural, 
just, and indispensable aspirations, he said Italy intended to obtain 
“certain aggrandizements of territory where these constitute either 
the natural completion of her rational territory or the completion, 
equally natural, of her colonial Empire’. He then referred to the 
claims made by Count Ciano in his speech of Nov. 30, 1938. 

As to the interpretation of the Foreign Minister’s reference to the 
defence of Italian prestige he said, ‘We all feel that his words express 
the strongest reason which, sooner or later, will bring us to military 
action... . The defence of national prestige and honour is something 
more categorically binding than the conquest of some naval station 
or some colonial territory. This is a matter of necessity, this is des- 
tiny’. He then declared that they would attain their objectives with 
their own means, and “‘we shall move before the hour of decision has 
fallen; we shall act before the destinies of the new Europe are fixed. 
That is obvious’’. 

It was announced that all schools would close for the holidays on 
May 31, instead of June 15. 

Anti-aircraft and black-out exercises were begun in Rome. Signor 
Mussolini had a “‘long and cordial” talk with General von Epp. 

Report of closing of Yugoslav-Albanian frontier. (See Yugo- 
slavia.) 

May 22.—The first anniversary of the signing of the alliance with 
Germany was marked by articles in the press eulogizing the statesman- 
ship which brought together two nations united by the common aims 
inherent in their respective revolutions. The King conferred the 
Order of the Annunziata on Goering as ‘‘one of the most fervid and 
active artificers”’ of the alliance. 

Count Ciano left for Albania, to inspect public works. 

Sir Wilfred Greene arrived in Rome in connexion with trade ques- 
tions between Italy and England. 
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A spokesman of the Government denied that the frontier between 
Albania and Yugoslavia had been closed. 

May 23.—The Popolo d’Italia said that Italy’s ‘‘pact of steel” with 
Germany would ‘function still more vigorously in the immediate 
future, for with a common enemy there is common aversion’’. 

The Rector of Rome University sent a message to Signor Mussolini 
expressing “indignation at threats and abuse of power by nations 
striving to suffocate the young forces of Fascist Italy with the ini- 
quitous oppression of their preponderance”. Italy, it declared, must 
be mistress of the Mediterranean. 

The Duce was reported to have expressed his complete satisfaction 
at the message. 

May 24.—The 25th anniversary of the entry into the War of 1914-18 
was celebrated by an intensification of anti-Allied propaganda, and 
articles in the press represented the intervention in 1915 as a stage in 
Italian political evolution which had for its object the freeing of the 
country from the menace of the House of Hapsburg. 

The Messagero declared that “the errors of the Government of that 
period were not happy. Our representatives did not allow Italy to 
derive all the benefits from the final victory for which we had a right to 
hope’. The Popolo di Roma said that the Italian people experienced all 
the hardness, the miserliness, and the pitilessness of the Western 
democracies, and, in a conflict blindly provoked by the masters of 
the world, now found themselves side by side with Nazi Germany, 
which had been urged by the same need of life and expansion to seek 
a new European order. 

May 25.—Relazione Internazionali declared that in deciding on Italy’s 
action in the war all moral scruples must be resolutely thrust aside. 
The moment decisions came there was no room for cowards or persons 
afflicted with moral preoccupations. The Italian people was awaiting 
Signor Mussolini’s order which would enable it to break its chains in the 
Mediterranean, have access to the ocean, and thus win well-being and 
power for the Empire. 

May 26.—Signor Mussolini received, in the presence of Marshal 
Graziani and the Under-Secretary of War, the heads of the heavy 
industries, to give instructions as to artillery construction and after- 
wards conferred with Atmy commanders and heads of the Mobilization 
Department of the War Ministry. 

The Prince of Piedmont, as Inspector of the Infantry Arm, issued an 
Order of the Day exhorting young infantrymen to close their ranks and 
make the marching step of their serried battalions resound along the 
roads of the Empire. 

The text was published of a Bill to “control citizens in wartime”. 
Civilian service was made obligatory for men from 19 to 55 not serving 
in the armed forces, for men between 57 and 70, youths between 14 and 
18, and women between 14 and 60. Civilian service included intellectual 
and manual work for the public services, etc., necessary for the life, 
defence, and efficiency of the nation in war. 

The use of private motor-vehicles was prohibited as from June 1. 

Signor Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the troops, said: ‘‘Hitler has 
broken the steel ring round Germany. So we, under the guidance of the 
Duce, will break the bonds imprisoning Italians in the Mediterranean.” 
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The Regime Fascista said that, “History, which is infallible, is deciding 
to-day the destiny of peoples. We are enthusiastic, and declare that 
never has there been a better hour to strike inexorably at our enemies, 
without pity, with thumbs down.”’ 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, pointed out that the Allies were keeping 
about 1,200,000 men on the borders of Italy and of her colonies, and 
“this is solid, silent help which Italy has given Germany during these 
§ months of war’’. 

Signor Farinacci, speaking at Florence, said “‘the place of Italy is by 
the side of the heroic Germany of Hitler, which is struggling against the 
common enemy”’. 


JAPAN 

May 14.—The Nichi Nicht Shimbun declared that the extension of 
the war in Europe was “certainly not a godsend to Japan’s national 
economy’, and asked that the Foreign Office should start an active 
economic diplomacy. It went on: “It is not wise just to wait on fate. 
It is the time for us to make the best use of our influence as a neutral 
country. Such a good opportunity will not recur.”’ 

May 22.The Foreign Minister was informed by the German 
Ambassador that his Government were “‘not interested in the Nether- 
land East Indies problem”. It was understood that the statement 
was made in reply to the Japanese declaration of May 11. 

May 27.—The Government decided to reconstitute the Inner 
Cabinet, composed of the Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and the 
Ministers of War and the Navy. 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that as regards the European 
war the policy of non-involvement would-not be changed. 


KENYA 

May 17.—The Kenya Defence Force was called up, men of 18 to 30 
first, and then those of 31 to 35. Orders were issued for the internment 
of enemy aliens, and for evacuation of children from Nairobi whose 
homes were elsewhere. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

May 17.—A large percentage of the staff of the Secretariat were 
retired or had their contracts temporarily suspended. Fifty officials 
were definitely retained. 


MEXICO 

May 22.—Communist and Nazi propagandists were reported to be 
very active in many parts of the country, and secret German wireless 
stations were operating at Monterrey and on the coast between Tampico 
and Brownsville. 

May 24.—Trotsky’s house in a suburb of Mexico City was attacked 
by a band of armed men, who did much damage before they were 
driven off by the police. Trotsky was slightly injured when shots were 
fired into his room. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

May 14.—The C.-in-C. of the Army issued a proclamation to the 
troops concerned that fighting was to cease, adding, ‘Fighting jp 
Zeeland continues’’. 

The official wireless announced this, and then stated that to save 
further sacrifices of men Rotterdam and Utrecht had surrendered. 
The former had been bombed during the afternoon, and the latter was 
also threatened with destruction, and the C.-in-C. stated that he felt 
justified in ordering the troops concerned to lay down their arms, 
He went on: “I declare emphatically that all regulations until now in 
force for maintaining order remain in force. The Military Command 
remains in control until the German troops arrive. ... By a vast 
superiority of the most modern arms the enemy has been able to break 
our resistance. We have nothing with which to reproach ourselves. . .. 
Ultimately the Netherlands will rise again as a free nation. Long live 
our Queen!” 

Broadcasting at 11 p.m. the C.-in-C. said he wanted to give the 
people personally an explanation of the very serious decision which 
they had heard on the wireless. ‘“We had decided”’, he said, “‘to defend 
our Fatherland to the very limit. To-day we have reached that limit.” 
The troops had fought with the greatest courage, but in face of the 
technical methods of the enemy that was not enough. The air force 
was so reduced that it could no longer support the Army, and it was 
impossible to fight against the German superiority in the air. They had 
therefore given up fighting. ‘‘I know’’, he said, “how much of a shock 
this news must be to the civilian population. But I represent the 
Government. I know all that has happened, and I have not only the 
right, but also the duty to take a decision in the interests of the country. 
The war was completely one-sided. . . . It was impossible to go on.” 

Later, he announced that ‘“‘Troops in Zeeland are exempt from the 
order to lay down their arms, since they are wholly cut off’. 

The C.-in-C., in a statement on the Queen’s departure, explained 
that her desire had been to take up residence at Zeeuwsch Vlaanderen, 
in the southernmost part of Zeeland, but delay at the Hook of Holland 
had made a change of plans necessary owing to fear of a German 
attack on her Majesty. An official statement was also issued from the 
Legation in London, explaining that the Cabinet in The Hague, 
knowing that the Germans were closing in with a circular movement to 
effect her Majesty’s capture, advised her to leave at once and go to 
Zeeland on board ship. Meantime, news was received that the German 
military authorities, with every intention of completing their nefarious 
practices, had started bombarding her Majesty’s destination. The 
Queen had accordingly accepted the King and Queen of England's 
generous offer of hospitality. Her Majesty had every intention ol 
returning as soon as possible to her people in their great distress and 
heroic fight. 

Proclamation and broadcasts by the Queen from London. (See 
Great Britain.) 

At Amsterdam the refinery and laboratory of the Batavian Shell Co. 
were set on fire to prevent them being used by the enemy. 

May 15.—The capitulation of the Army was signed at 11 a.m. by 
the German C.-in-C. and the C.-in-C. of the Army and Navy. 
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The Queen’s broadcast to Great Britain and the Empire. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Part of the Army in the South withdrew across the Belgian frontier 
and joined the Allied forces, and several naval vessels were reported to 
have reached British ports. 

German mechanized forces arrived in The Hague. At Amsterdam 
the Mayor broadcast an appeal to the population to maintain calm and 
orderly conduct towards the German troops, who entered the city 
during the day. 

Many business firms were understood to be transferring their head 
offices to Java, and the largest shipping and banking firms announced 
that their headquarters were in Batavia. 

May 16.—Statement by the Foreign Minister to the Paris press re 
Dutch losses in the war. (See France.) 

Restrictions were imposed on the sale of all commodities, that of 
petrol and rubber being prohibited altogether. 

May 17.—German money was declared to be legal tender, at the 
rate of 1} marks to the guilder. 

It was learnt that the Dutch troops, before capitulating, had de- 
stroyed all objects of military and naval importance in the Scheldt 
estuary, including the harbour equipment at Flushing and the petrol 
tanks. 

May 18.—Appointment of Seyss-Inquart as Reich Commissioner. 
(See Germany.) 

May 19.—The Legation in Paris issued a communiqué stating that 
at least 100,000 people were killed and a third of the city destroyed 
when the Germans attacked Rotterdam. Two squadrons of bombers 
flew over it again and again dropping 2,000 lb. bombs from a height 
of 4,500 feet. 

May 20.—It was announced that the Government were establishing 
their seat in London, and that the Queen would choose her residence in 
London, where a Court would be established. 

The German authorities announced withdrawals of their forces, ‘‘as 
a result of the loyal behaviour of the people”. The Military Command 
ordered Dutch harbour and shipping authorities to report immediately 
how many ships and boats of all sizes were still available, and what was 
the state of the waterways. 

It was understood that all German refugees who came to Holland 
after 1933 would be collected in concentration camps and then sent to 
Poland. Their property was to be confiscated. 

Gold, diamonds, and jewellery in the possession of Dutch firms had 
to be declared and handed over to the Germans. 

The German military authorities broadcast an order from Hilversum 
calling for the immediate release of prisoners of war taken on both sides. 

May 21.—It was learnt that nearly all the units of the Home Fleet 
had reached British ports. 

May 24.—The Queen’s statement as to the German efforts to take 
her prisoner. (See Great Britain.) 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
May 15.—The Government informed the Japanese Government 
that the Netherland Legation in Tokyo would henceforth be 
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under the orders of the Governor-General of the Netherland Indies, 
May 19.—The Government offered to pay the fare of every man 
who volunteered for military service. 


NEW ZEALAND 


May 23.—The Governor-General, in a broadcast appeal said, 
“Enlist now before it is too late. New Zealand’s fate will be decided in 
Belgium, Northern France, and the North Sea, and there, where the 
struggle is greatest, the most assistance must be given’’. 

The Minister of Finance also broadcast, and said the Government 
were co-operating to the full with Britain, adding, “If we lose the war 
we lose all’. So far 50,000 men had volunteered, 10,000 of them for 
the Air Force, and nearly half of these 10,000 were serving or in 
training. 

The Minister of Defence stated that by the end of the year they 
would have an annual output of 900 fully trained pilots, 500 partly 
trained, and 1,500 observers and air gunners. 

May 24.—The Prime Minister announced that measures were to 
be introduced into Parliament conferring on the Government powers 
similar to those taken by the British Government. He pointed out 
that if Britain and the Commonwealth were defeated ‘‘all our property, 
privileges, rights, and liberties will be swept away’’. 

The Labour Members endorsed the decision unanimously. 

May. 25.—In reply to an offer by the Leader of the Opposition to 
collaborate in a National Government the Prime Minister said the 
Government intended to set up a representative War Council at once. 


It would comprise representatives of the Opposition, industry, 
employers, trade unions, and farmers. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


May 24.—The arrest was announced of 76 members of the I.R.A. 

May 25.—The Government decided to form a volunteer force through 
an expansion of the Special Constabulary organization, in order to deal 
with parachutists. 


NORWAY 


May 19.—Reports from Sweden stated that guerrilla warfare con- 
tinued in the Osterdal and east of the valley, and the German military 
authorities issued a statement denouncing ‘‘certain young Norwegians’ 
who were “‘flouting the Fiihrer’s magnanimous orders, which among 
others have evoked great gladness’. All men found bearing arms 
would be summarily shot. 

King Haakon, in a proclamation to the Norwegian and Allied forces, 
sent his greetings to all who stood together in defence of right and jus- 
tice in the world and of the Norwegian people’s right to live in and 
govern their country. He appealed to all of them to remain stubborn 
in battle and strong in their conviction that the good cause would be 
victorious in the end. He also expressed his thanks to the British, 
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French, and Polish forces individually, and to volunteers from other 
tions. 

gy May 22.—Reports via Sweden stated that the Foreign Minister 

and th e Minister of Defence were back again in the country, with more 
Allied roo and material. 

May 27.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that some 1,000 
Gestapo agents had arrived in Oslo during the previous week. The 
Norwegian police in Oslo issued an appeal urging the people to cease 
persecuting citizens for associating with Germans. 


RUMANIA 

May 20.—All foreigners who had come to the country since Dec. 1 
and had not received permits to work were ordered to leave by May 30, 
failing which they would be interned. Foreigners whose activity 
disturbed the peace or who infringed the regulations for their control 
were also to be interned. 

A Royal Decree authorized the National Bank to revalue its gold 
reserves at the new price level for gold. The “plus-valuta” resulting 
from this would be used to cancel State and Treasury debts to the 
Bank amounting to nearly 6,000 million lei (say £74 million) and for 
rearmament. 

May 21.—Prof. Sima, an Iron Guard leader who had escaped to 
Germany when the organization was disbanded, was arrested. 

May 23.—It was learnt that some 300,000 reservists had been 
called up, making the total number of men under arms at least 1,300,000. 

Reports were currentin Bucarest that Russia had recently increased 
the number of troops massed on the Ruthenian frontier of Hungary, 
to deter Hungary from joining Italy in an attack on Yugoslavia. 

May 24.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that a train of 
empty tankers which arrived at Ploesti to load petrol from a German 
firm had been found to contain machine-guns, etc., for the Fifth 
Column. 


SLOVAKIA 

May 23.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that the General 
Staff had lately been in consultation with German Staff officers, and 
that on May 14 and 16 reservists had been called up, and German troops 
in the country reinforced, some establishing themselves in the eastern 
districts. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 17.—The Defence Department announced that an enemy 
minefield had been discovered off Cape Agulhas. 

May 18.—Speaking at Pretoria General Smuts appealed to all 
citizens to stand by South Africa to the uttermost. He was more 
convinced than ever that they had taken the right step — in present 
world conditions neutrality was dead. As to the fifth column he was 
not sure they had yet gone far enough, and the Government were 
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tightening up the machinery for dealing with it. They would act, and 
act strongly, and he warned the section of the press that was help; 
the enemy under the guise of politics that drastic action would be 
taken unless there were a change in that attitude. 

He also asked, ‘‘who dare say to-day that Hitler and his Germany 
are not trying to dominate the world? Let us remain of good cheer. 
Our cause is the best in the world. We do not want to be Pharisees, but 
there is no doubt that the Allies stand to-day for the greatest of causes 
of the past 1,000 years’’. 

May 24.—Speaking at a banquet in honour of his 70th birthday 
General Smuts said Nazi fanaticism might call forth no less fierce and 
determined fanaticism on the other side. The Nazi ideology implied 
a new religion; it attacked the fundamental humanitarian basis of their 
civilization, which itself was ultimately based on Christianity. He 
concluded: ‘‘For weal or woe South Africa will be in this struggle to 
the full and to the end”’. 


SPAIN 


May 14.—Government decrees restricted the consumption of petrol 
and imposed new taxes on it. 

The Madrid papers published the telegrams sent by the Pope to the 
rulers of the Low Countries. 

The Ya, commenting on the reaffirmation of the country’s neutrality, 
said that General Franco wanted to keep Spain out of the war com- 
pletely and the whole of Spain supported him. 

May 22.—The A.B.C. published a statement made by Lord Halifax 
to its London correspondent in which he said that the policy of Great 
Britain towards Spain was to maintain and develop the friendly 
relations at present existing, and it was important to remember that 
this policy was not that of one party only in the State, but was common 
to all parties. Further, it was in keeping with the traditional relations 
between the two countries, and did not depend on the form of govern- 
ment adopted by the Spanish people. 

The British Government accordingly welcomed the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s declaration of neutrality and recent statements emphasizing 
Spain’s desire to maintain this, and, for their part, had the firmest 
intention to respect Spanish neutrality so long as it was respected by 
others. 

May 23.—The Archbishop of Toledo, in a pastoral exhortation on 
the festival of Corpus Christi, said that Catholic Spain could not 
remain indifferent as the war spread, and as it gradually came to see 
through the barrage of German propaganda, which had been making 
an overwhelming effort to overcloud the real issues which were at stake. 
More and more Spaniards were realizing that the Allies’ manhood, 
joined by the legions of the invaded countries, were fighting, not for 
territorial gain, but to ensure respect for engagements—in short, to 
vindicate the Christian spirit of morality. 

May 24.—Appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare as British Ambassador 
on special mission. (See Great Britain.) 
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SWEDEN 

May 14.—Many precautions were taken in Stockholm, including the 
searching of all cars, the placing of restrictions on all foreigners, and the 
mounting of guards on all the bridges on the lake west of the city. 

May 18.—The Government introduced a Bill for the formation of a 
Home Defence Corps of 50,000 men, mainly for use against parachutists 
and troops landed by aircraft. Rigorous petrol rationing came into 
force reducing private motoring to the minimum. 

May 20.—Reports were current that the Government had been 
asked by the German Government to allow the passage of troops across 
the country, and had declined to accede to this. 

May 21.—A German seaplane flew over Swedish territory near 
Narvik during the night and was fired on and damaged. It also 
machine-gunned the Swedish station of Vassijaure and killed a man on 
the platform. The Minister in Berlin was instructed to lodge a strong 
protest. 

German aircraft also violated the frontier during the day, one going 
as far as Stordalen, 25 miles inside Sweden. 

May 24.—Several more instances of violations of the frontier by 
German aircraft were reported, especially from Lapland. 

May 25.—A Defence Bill was introduced into the Riksdag providing 
for the strengthening of the defence organization and the addition of 
400 new officers and 300 N.C.O.s to the cadres. Some 116 million kronor 
would be spent on ordnance. 


SWITZERLAND 
May 15.—The Army Command announced that full mobilization 


had been carried out in record time, and the protection of Swiss neu- 
trality and independence were assured. 

Drastic measures for the control of foreigners were taken throughout 
the day. 

May 20.—Sentence of 8 years’ imprisonment and dismissal was 
passed on Dr. Triib, an official of the Military Department, for espion- 
age, one of 4 years on his wife, and of 10 years on an accomplice named 
Miiller. 

May 25.—The Government issued instructions by radio regarding 
parachutist dangers. 


TURKEY 

May 18.—The Chief of the General Staff left for Beirut, accompanied 
by the British and French military attachés. 

May 21.—The Cabinet approved several measures under the law 
for the protection of the national economy, including the lengthening 
of the working day by 3 hours in textile and other factories, the 
abandonment of the weekly holiday in all industrial establishments, 
and the setting up of local commissions to control retail prices of the 
most important commodities. 


URUGUAY 
May 14.—It was learned that the Government, acting through the 
President of Panama, had made a proposal that all the American 
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countries should make a joint declaration on the German violation 9 
the Low Countries. 

May 17.—It was stated in Monte Video that all the 21 Americay 
Republics had agreed to the proposal for a joint declaration. 

The Chamber of Deputies received a report from a committee oj 
inquiry stating that it was satisfied there was a case for an investigation 
of Nazi activities, and passed a resolution, by 42 votes to 1, declaring 
that a thorough investigation should be made. 

A pro-Ally demonstration was held in Monte Video, and German 
shops were damaged. A crowd of some 10,000 people attempted ty 
march down the central avenue, but were dispersed by the police. 

The Ministry of Defence advised the Government to prosecute the 
Nazi Party. 


U.S.A. 


May 14.—General Pershing, in a message to the American people, 
said, “none of us can tell when we may become involved in the struggle 
now raging”’. 

Mr. Hull said the Government would be glad to join in a declaration 
such as the Uruguayan Government proposed. (See Uruguay.) 

The Navy Department recommended that Congress should provide 
immediately an additional $300 million for quicker completion of 68 
ships under construction. 

May 15.—The Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
issued a report recommending action on a Bill to increase naval 
strength by 11 per cent. It stated that the United States should make 
every effort to preserve peace in the Far-East, and went on: “We can, 
if we have to, defeat Japan, but the effort required would be enormous. 
At present, due to the lack of naval bases in this area, a Far Eastem 
war could be conducted only in conjunction with Great Britain, 
France, and Holland.” 

The State Department issued a warning to U.S. citizens in Westem 
and Southern European countries to leave for the U.S.A. 

It was understood in Washington that the President, in a message 
transmitted through the Ambassador in Rome, had again appealed to 
Signor Mussolini to prevent the spread of war. 

May 16.—President Roosevelt sent a special defence Message to 
Congress, saying that one of the belligerents “not only has many more 
aeroplanes than all its opponents combined, but also appears to have 
a weekly production capacity at the moment that is far greater than 
that of its opponents”. He then asserted that “‘great additional pro- 
duction capacity is our principal air requisite’, and said he desired a 
programme which would give the country 50,000 military and naval 
aeroplanes, and a production capable of at least that number a year. 

He also said, “I ask Congress not to take any action which would 
in any way hamper or delay delivery of American-made ’planes to 
foreign nations which have ordered them or seek to purchase more. 
That, from the point of view of our own national defence, would be 
extremely short-sighted”. 

He begged Congress and the country to examine ‘without self- 
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Jeception the dangers which confront us’’, and referred to the use of 
he “fifth column’”’ and of other new methods of warfare. 

He then recommended an immediate appropriation of $896 million 
and an authorization of a further $286 million. These sums did not 
juplicate any item in the pending Army and Navy Supply Bills, nor 
include the Supplementary or Deficiency Estimates which might be 
necessary in the future. 

In conclusion, he said that defence must be the dynamic and flexible 
xpression of the vital forces of the nation, and the will to meet what- 
ever challenge the future might hold. After the adjournment of Congress 
he would not hesitate to call a special Session if at any time the situation 
of national defence required it. The national ideal was still peace, 
but “we stand ready,” he said, ‘‘not only to spend millions for defence, 
but to give our service and even our lives for the maintenance of our 
American liberties’. 

It was understood that the State Department had advised all 
Americans in Great Britain to go to Ireland. 

The H.Q. of the Volunteer Ambulance Corps received a report from 
its commander in France stating that German aircraft were bombing 
and machine-gunning civilians and directing the fire of German 
artillery shelling the ambulances. 

May 17.—Mr. Landon, head of the Republican Party, speaking at 
Kansas City, said that the President in his “‘splendid Address” to 
Congress, spoke as a leader of the people, and was “‘acting in a spirit of 
unity and in a spirit which will bring him united support in preparing 
our defences. I pledge support for efforts to strengthen the nation, 
and pledge to continue to co-operate with him for complete unity of 
foreign policy’’. 

President Roosevelt was asked by the press whether American 
economy could ‘‘digest’’ the huge outlays indicated in his defence 
Message, and replied that, if not, then all plans for defence might as well 
be scrapped. In face of an immediate threat of attack, he said that the 
country would have ‘‘to do infinitely more’. If to-day’s challenge 
could not be met while the country was at peace, then the enormously 
bigger job of meeting invasion or a concrete threat of invasion could 
not be faced when that came. 

The Allied Purchasing Commissions stated that orders placed to 
date amounted to over $1,000. million, 65 per cent of which had gone 
into aircraft and associated equipment. 

The Assistant Secretary for War stated that the country’s aircraft 
industry had a production capacity of 15,000 ’planes, and this would 
be increased by January 1941 to 25,000. 

May 20.—The State Department reported that military aircraft to 
a value of $9,558,759 were shipped to France in April, and engines, 
spare parts, and other material worth $3,162,908. Aircraft were shipped 
to Britain valued at $2,139,000. 

Since Jan. 1 France had obtained $43,449,000 worth of war equip- 
ment, of which $34,338,393 represented aircraft, and Britain 
$10,982,500 worth, of which $8,348,000 represented aircraft. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee approved the Army Bill 
providing for the expenditure of some $2,275 million. 

May 21.—Mr. Roosevelt, addressing the press, said, ‘““You have 
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heard of 3 to 5 million women, children, and old men fleeing southway; 
in France. Sometimes the enemy ‘planes swooped down on they 
refugees with machine-guns wide open. The Germans are conduct; 
warfare in a manner the world has never seen before’. He thought the 
country recognized the implications of such methods of warfare 
The news received each day was, he said, steadily making the natiop 
more united. 

A body known as the ‘‘American Defenders of Freedom”’ was forme 
in New York, which announced its determination to urge that suppli« 
of munitions, etc., should be “placed immediately at the disposal of ajj 
threatened democracies and those already fighting on the world. 
revolution front’. Among the advisory board were General Dawes 
Mr. James Gerard, Prof. Shotwell, and the proprietor of the Chicag 
Daily News. 

Sir Louis Beale, of the Allied Purchasing Commission, stated at Los 
Angeles, according to press reports, that the Allies were prepared, i 
necessary, to spend £4,000 million for war materials in the U.S.A. 

A telegram was received in Washington from the head of the 
American Red Cross in Europe declaring that it was impossible t 
exaggerate the refugee problem; there were 5 million of them already, 
and the effect on the food supplies was staggering. 

May 22.—President Roosevelt, in a Message to Congress, asked for 
the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization to be transferred from 
the Department of Labour to the Department of Justice, pointing out 
that developments abroad made it imperative for there to be fuller 
control over aliens whose activities conflicted with the public interest. 
(It was estimated that there were over 3 million people in the country 
whose allegiance was to foreign Governments.) 

May 23.—The Senate passed the Navy Defence Bill, providing fo 
expenditure of some $1,750 million. 

The Government transmitted to London, Paris, and Berlin a Note 
calling attention to the impending departure of the liner President 
Roosevelt from Eire with Americans leaving for home, and urging that 
precautions should be taken to prevent any mishap during the voyage. 

May 24.—President Roosevelt told the press that 50,000 men would 
be trained as pilots during the year beginning July 1, and that 10,000 
had already received primary training. The plan of expansion included 
the establishment of 550 training fields. 

It was reported in New York that of 6,100 military aircraft ordered 
by the Allies, 2,300 had already been delivered, and shipments con- 
tinued as rapidly as possible. 

May 26.—President Roosevelt broadcast an appeal for contribution 
to the Red Cross in which he said the country was ‘‘shocked by the 
almost incredible stories of what is happening at this moment to the 
civilian populations of Norway, Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
France”. He emphasized the ‘futility, the impossibility”’ of the idea 
of isolationism in the Americas, and said that ‘“‘obviously, 2 defence 
policy based on that is merely to invite future attack”. To those who 
had closed their eyes for any of the many isolationist reasons and to 
those who would not admit the possibility of the approaching storm the 
events of the past two weeks meant the shattering of many illusions. 

“They have’, he said, ‘‘lost the illusion that we are remote and 
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|, and therefore secure against dangers from which no other land 
; free. In some quarters, with this rude awakening has come fear 
pordering on panic. It is said that we are defenceless. It is whispered 

y some that only by abandoning our freedom, our ideals, our way of 
ife can we build our defences adequately, can we match the strength 
the aggressors. I have not shared those illusions; I do not share these 
fears. We are now more realistic, but let us not be calamity howlers and 
jiscount our strength. .. .” 

Many stories had circulated recently about the country’s alleged 
lack of preparedness; actually the Army and Navy of to-day were the 
‘argest, best-equipped, and best trained military establishment’’ in 
Jnited States history. Within the past year the production capacity of 
the aviation industry had increased tremendously. It was still inade- 
quate, but the Government was determined to increase it—to “harness 
the efficient machinery of these manufacturers to the Government 
programme of being able to get 50,000 ‘planes a year”’, 

He also referred to the new methods of attack, the ‘“‘Trojan horse’’— 
the fifth column that betrayed a nation not prepared for treachery. 
With these they must deal vigorously. The world—and the world 
included the American hemisphere—was threatened by forces of 
destruction, and it was his resolve, ‘‘and yours’, he said, ‘‘to build up 
our armed defences to whatever heights the future may require’’. 

It was learnt that the director of the Ambulance Service in France 
had decided to remove the Red Cross sign, owing to the fact that it 
only served to draw the fire of German aircraft. 

May 27.—The State Department announced that both the British 
and German Governments had advised the U.S. Government that their 


Navies had been informed of the voyage of the President Roosevelt to 
Galway. 


U.S.S.R. 


May 21.—The Moscow wireless announced that M. Molotoff had sent 
a Note to the British Government the previous day in reply to the 
latter's memo. on trade negotiations. The Note rejected the British 
point of view, and said the Government did not consider it possible to 
subordinate questions of trade to the military requirements of countries 
with which Russia was dealing. Russia had been trading, and would 
trade, with belligerents and neutrals on the principle of equality. 
Questions of Soviet-German trade could not be discussed. As to 
imports from Britain to Russia these, as already pointed out, were 
intended for Russian needs and not for re-export. The Note also 
declared that the British Government would be held responsible for the 
steamers Selenga and Maiakorsky, detained in the Pacific. 

May 23.—The press took a detached view of the fighting in France, 
and Pravda remarked that mechanized troops could not solve the issue 
of the war, but only the first stage. The present position did not 
lavour the Allies, but the question of victory would only be decided 
wr the opposing armies met in a less mobile but more prolonged 
attle. 

Izvestia pointed out that a delay in the German advance would enable 
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the Allies to carry out a regrouping and concentration of forces for , 
decisive counter-attack. 

May 26.—Publication of trade treaty with Yugoslavia. (S, 
Y ugoslavia.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


May 15.—Pamphlets were distributed in Belgrade warning the 
population against fifth column activities, and stating that the German; 
already had large stocks of Yugoslav uniforms. Every German livin 
in the country, it declared, was to some extent engaged in espionage 

May 16.—It was understood that the Government had receivej 
from the Italian Minister an assurance that Italy had no aggressive 
aims in the Balkans. 

May 17.—A decree was issued for the “assurance of neutrality in 
the press’, prohibiting publication of articles, etc., in favour of any on 
of the belligerents. Orders were issued obliging all foreigners resident 
in the country to appear personally before the police to justify their 
reasons for staying. 

May 18.—The whole Air Force was called up. All public meetings 
were prohibited. 

May 21.—Reports current at Skoplje stated that the frontier 
between Albania and Yugoslavia had been closed, by Italy’s orders. 

May 25.—The Vreme reported that Italy had ‘‘firmly decided to make 
all efforts to prevent an extension of the war to the Balkan Peninsula, 
and to continue her relations with those countries on the basis of 
existing treaties’. 


May 26.—A Government decree was published containing the text 
of the trade treaty with the U.S.S.R. signed on May 11. It included 
agreements based on the most-favoured-nation clause, and a protocol 
providing for the establishment of trade delegations in Moscow ani 
Belgrade. The heads of the delegations and 2 deputies for each were to 
have diplomatic status, and the premises extraterritorial status. 
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